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PREFACE, v; /- • 



It iviU be observed that this Book is 
divided into three parts ; the first containing 
Spelling JEjpercises^ the second Scriptural^ 
and the third MisceUaneous Lessons. The 
Scriptural readings are for children too 
young to read the Bible itself. The words 
of Ofwr English Bible have been in general 
doseltf adhered to. 

The miscellaneous lessons are intended to 
be progressive^ aMough it has not been 
attempted to confine the earlier lessons to 
words of one syUahle^ many such words 
being really more difficult than some words 
of two syllables. 

In regard to the spelling exercises there 
A 2 
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IV PREFACE. 

are two points which deserve consideration. 
On the one side^ there is the objection to 
columns of words^ which the child learns 
without attaching any idea to them ; on the 
other^ the want of ewerdse in spelling to 
enable him to read and write correctly. It 
has been thought that the objection would be 
removed^ and the want to a certain content 
supplied^ by classifying words^ not accord- 
ing to the particular sounds or the number 
of letters, but according to their sense, 
so that a child will naturally connect the 
words that are classed together. For this 
purpose, the nouns are arranged in a 
series of vocabularies, the first containing 
earth and some of its subdivisions and pro^ 
ductions ; the second, fire and water ; the 
third, the relations of men ; the fourth, ani- 
mats; the fifth, plants ; the siMh, parts of the 
body ; the seventh, clotJies ; the eighth, build- 
ings and things belonging to them ; t/ie ninth, 
articles of food ; the tenth, trades and tools ; 
the eleventh, value, number, weight, and 
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measure; the twelfth^ miscellaneous. To 
these have been added a few particles and 
pronouns, Sfc^ a list of common adjectives^ 
and another of common verbs. 

No such classification can be very precise ; 
it need only be sufficiently so to enable an 
intelligent teacher to make the spelling lesson 
an ea^erdse of thought as well as memory, 
and it is hoped that these vocabularies may 
be useful for this purpose. Those words have 
been selected which are in common use, and 
it is believed that nearly every sound in our 
language is here illustrated. Each vocabulary 
has words of one or two syllables, the main 
point being to teach the child correctly to 
spell the more simple forms. The less 
common words, and words of more sylla- 
bles than two, which occur in these lessons, 
may be acquired in the course of reading. 
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I 




clay 


plain 


cit-y 


cUff 


ridge 


coun-try 


clod 


road 


coun-ty 


coal 


rock 


es-tate 


ditch 


soil 


for-est 


earth 


steel 


fur-row 


fence 


stone 


grav-el 


field 


street 


i-ron 


ground 


town 


isl-and 


hedge 


turf 


mead-ow 


lead 


world 


met-al 


moon 


zinc 


mountain 


mould 




pad-dock 


mound 


a-cre 


val-ley 


ore 


bo-rough 


vil-lage 
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n. 



blaze 


heat 


steam 


cloud 


ice ♦ 


storm 


cold 


Kght 


stream 


dew 


pond 




drop 


pool 


bub-ble 


fire 


rime 
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flame 


sea 
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smoke 


show-er 


frost 


snow 
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hail 


soot 

III. 


wa-ter 


aunt 


queen 


ferm-er 


boy 


squire 


fa-ther 


child 




feUow 


friend 


bish-op 


land-lord 


girl 


broth-er 


mas-ter 


heir 


cous-in 


mis-tress 


maid 


crea-ture 


moth-er 


niece 


daugh-ter 


na-tion 


priest 


desrcon 


neigh-bour 
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neph-ew 


schol-ar 


stran-ger 


parrent 


shep-herd 


ten-ant 


peas-ant 


sis-ter 


un-cle 


peo-ple 


sol-dier 
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wom-an 


bear 


mouse 


ea-gle 


beast 
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heif-er 


bird 


shrimp 


in-sect 


calf 


snail 


leo-pard 


cow 


snake 


mon-key 


crow 


swan 


os-trich 


duck 


thrush 


par-tridge 


flock 


trout 


pea-cock 


foal 


whale 


pheas-ant 


fowl 


worm 


pi-geon 


gnat 


wolf 


plov-er 


goat 


wren 


yab-bit 


goose 




sal-mon 


hawk 


bul-lock 


spar-row 


horse 


chick-en 


squir-rel 


hound 


cuc-koo 


swal-low 


lamb 


don-key 


wea-sel 
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V. 



beech 


seed 


cab-bag« 


bloom 


sheaf 


ce-dar 


bough 


stack 


cher-ry 


branch 


stalk 


chest-nut 


chaff 


straw 


clo-ver 


flax 


thorn 


dai-sy 


flower 


thyme 


fi-bre 


furze 


tree 


ground-sel 


gmm 


weed 


haw-thorn 


grass 


wheat 


ha-zel 


leaf 


yew 


lau-rel 


oak 




net-tie 


oats 


a-com 


ol-ive 


plant 


tar-ley 


this-tle 


root 


blos-som 


tim-ber 


rye 

1 


bri-ar 
VL 


^ wil-low 


back 


cheek 


ear 


beard 


chest 


eye 


breast 


chin 


flesh 


brow 


claw 


foot 
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xm 



front 


shape 


bow-els 


hair 


spine 


el-bow 


heart 


tail 


feath-er 


hide 


teeth 


fea-ture 


hoof 


thigh 


fet-lock 


joint 


throat 


fin-ger 


knee 


thumb 


fore-head 


limb 


toe 


instep 


loins 


tongue 


knuc-kle 


mouth 


waist 


mus-cle 


nail 


wrist 


shoul-der 


neck 




sin-ew 


nose 


an-cle 


stom-ach 


palm 


bod-y 
VIL 


whis-ker 


boot 


dress 


shawl 


brush 


frock 


sheet 


cloak 


glove 


shift 


cloth 


gowu 


shirt 


coat 


hook 


sleeve 


comb 


piece 


smock 


L 
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sock 


bon-net 


leath-er 


stitch 


but-toa 


Hn-en 


suit 


col-lar 


mus-lin 


thread 


cot-ton 


rib-bon 


wool 


draw-ers 


stock-ing 


yam 


flan-nel 


tip-pet 




fus-tian 


trow-sers 


a-pron 


jack-et 
VIIL 


waist-coat 


beam 


knife 


tongs 


board 


roof 


trough 


book 


room 




bowl 


school 


bar-rel 


chair 


screen 


bar-row 


church 


slate 


ba-sin 


clock 


sponge 


bas-ket 


door 


spoon 


can-die 


eaves 


stairs 


car-pet 


floor 


stick 


cas-tle 


grate 


stool 


cei-ling 


hearth 


string 


cel-lar 


house 


thatch 


chim-ney 
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XV 



cis-tem 


gar-ret 
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clos-et 


han-dle 
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cot-tage 
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cup-board 
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cur-tain 
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ta-ble 


gar-den 


par-eel 
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win-dow 
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grape 


wine 
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yeast 


bread 


toaf 


yolk 


broth 


meal 




cheese 


meat 


al-mond 


chop 


peach 


ap-ple 


cream 


roll 


ber-ry 


crumb 


salt 


bis-cuit 


crust 


sauce 


break-fast 


drink 


slice 


but-ter 


egg 


soup 


car-rot 


flour 


steak 


cur-rant 


food 


tea 


din-ner 


fruit 


veal 


gra-vy 
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gru-el 


oys-ter 


rai-sin 


hon-ey 


par-sley 


sau-sage 


let-tuce 


por-ter 


spin-ach 


mus-tard 


poul-try 


sug-ar 


mut-ton 


pud-ding 


sup-per 


or-ange 


rad-ish 
X. 


tur-nip 


awl 


sword 


hos-tler 


axe 


tool 


laun-dress 


brick 


wire 


ma-chine 


crook 




man-gle 


flail 


an-vil 


mor-tar 


forge 


butch-er 


nee-dle 


glue 


ce-ment 


ped-lar 


hoe 


• chis-el 


pin-cers 


lathe 


en-gine 


plumb-er 


loom 


gim-let 


ra-zor 


paint 


gla-zier 


scis-sors 


plane 


gro-cer 


shut-tie 


plough 


ham-mer 


sic-kl$ 


saw 


har-row 


tail-or 


screw 


hatch-et 


thim-ble 


scythe 


ho-sier 


trow-el 
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XL 




breadth 


pound 


dou-ble 


depth 


quart 


gui-nea 


eight 


share 


hun-dred 


four 


three 


mea-sure 


half 


twelve 


mon-ey 


height 


two 


quar-ter 


hour 


weight 


sev-en 


length 


whole 


shil-ling 


mile 


yard 


thir-teen 


one 




thou-sand 


ounce 


bush-el 


twen-ty 


pair 


cou-ple 
XIL 


val-ue 


birth 


hymn 


thought 


crowd 


loss 


tomb 


debt 


noise 


voice 


doubt 


psalm 


word 


draught 


sign 


worth 


feith 


sleep 


wreath 


gift 


strength 




grace 


.thing 


ac-tion 
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an-ger 


judg-ment 


plen-ty 


au-tumn 


jus-tice 


poi-son 


beau-ty 


know-ledge 


pow-er 


Christ-mas 


la-bour 


prac-tice 


col-our 


lan-guage 


pray-er 


com-fort 


lei-sure 


prom-ise 


dan-ger 


les-son 


rea-son 


de-light 


mid-die 


shel-ter 


dis-tress 


mom-ing 


sur-face 


eve-ning 


no-thing . 


trea-sure 


fa-tigue 


no-tice 


trou-ble 


ful-ness 


no-tion 


weath-er 


heav-en 


pas-sion 


wis-dom 


jour-ney 


pat-tern 
XIIL 


"won-der 


dowu 


quite 


through 


each 


their 


-what 


forth 


there 


when 


just 


these 


, where 


midst 


they 


which 


next 


those 


while 


once 


though 


whom 
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XIX 



whose 


be-tween 


oft-en 


why 


du-ring 


oth-er 




ei-ther 


per-haps 


a-gainst 


e-nough 


scarce-ly 


al-ways 


ex-cept 


sel-dom 


a-mong 


hith-er 


to-wards 


be-fore 


nei-ther 
XIV. 


wheth-er 


black 


cross 


loose 


blind 


dear 


loud 


bold 


dull 


poor 


bright 


dumb 


pure 


brisk 


faint 


quick 


broad 


fetir 


rare 


brown 


fierce 


rich 


burnt 


good 


right 


cheap 


great 


rough 


chief 


green 


sharp 


clean 


grey 


short 


clear 


high 


slow 


cleft 


large 


smooth 


coarse 


light 

B 2 


snug 
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soft 


ea-ger 


nar-row 


split 


eam-est 


per-fect 


strong 


emp-ty 


pleas-ant 


sure 


fool-ish 


pret-ty 


swift 


fo-reign 


prop-er 


tight 


gen-tle 


pur-ple 


tough 


heart-y 


read-y 


true 


heav-y 


se-cret 


vain 


hol-low 


se-cure 


warm 


hon-est 


stead-y 


white 


hor-rid 


sub-tie 


wild 


hun-gry 


su-preme 


wrong 


i-dle 


thirst-y 




jeal-ous 


tho-rough 


bro-ken 


la-zy 


use-ftil 


cru-el 


lit-tle 


wick-ed 


drear-y 


man-y 
XV. 


yel-low 


bleach 


brew 


catch 


bleat 


bruise 


chew 


blow 


build 


choose 


boil 


east 


cleave 
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climb 


hear 


raise 


close 


hurt 


reign 


clothe 


join 


scream 


come . 


jump 


search 


could 


knead 


seek 


crack 


knock 


seize 


deal 


know 


serve 


draw 


laugh 


sew 


drowu 


leap 


shear 


dwell 


lift 


shew 


earn 


look 


should 


feel 


love 


skim 


fetch 


move 


skip 


fight 


mourn 


soak 


float 


neigh 


spare 


freeze 


peep 


spin 


gleam 


perch 


spread 


grate 


pick 


strain 


graze 


plait 


stretch 


grieve 


please 


strip 


growl 


pluck 


swim 


guess 


pour 


talk 


gush 


pull 


teach 
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tease 


ap-void 


med-dle 


tempt 


be-lieve 


per-ceive 


thank 


bur-y 


per-suade 


tliink 


car-ry 


prac-tise 


thresh 


com-mand 


pro-yide 


touch 


con-trive 


reck-on 


trim 


cov-er 


rel-ish 


twist 


cov-et 


re-ceive 


want 


cre-ate 


re-lieve 


watch 


de-sire 


re-ply 


wear 


de-spise 


re-quire 


work 


de-stroy 


re-side 


would 


di-rect 


scat-ter 


wrap 


di-vide 


set-tie 


write 


em-ploy 


suf-fer 




en-joy 


sur-prise 


al-low 


£bl-low 


ven-ture 


an-swer 


gath-er 


whis-per 


ap-pear 


lis-ten 


whis-tle 
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PART L— SCRIPTURAL. 
LESSON 1. 

THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

When God had made man, He said, 
" It is not good for man to be alone." So 
God made woman also to be a help meet 
for man. The name of the first man was 
Adam ; and the name of the first woman 
was Eve. God placed Adam and Eve in 
a garden, where there were all manner 
of fruiti^ and herbs, and flowers. This 
garden was called the garden of Eden. 
God told Adam that he should dress the 
garden^ and keep it 

Adam and Eye were then quite happy^ 
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2 SCRIPTURAL LESSONS. 

because they were quite good. They knew 
that God loved them, and they loved God. 
And God brought all the beasts of the 
field, and the birds of the air, and the fishes, 
and all living things to Adam, that he 
might give them names. So Adam gave 
them names ; and Adam was to rule over 
them. God gave Adam and Eve all that 
was in the garden, and told them that they 
might eat of the fruit of all the trees in 
the garden; but of the fruit of one tree 
God said, " Thou shalt not eat of it ; for 
in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die." God did this to try their 
hearts. God had been very good to them ; 
and it would not have been hard for them 
to have done as He bade them. 

God has been very good to us. He gives 
us all that we have ; He gives us food, and 
clothes, and house, and friends ; He gives 
us the warm sun, and the mild rain, and 
the bright flowers. How happy we can 
be when we are good! But there are 
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things which God tells us not to do. We 
must not lie ; we must not use bad words ; 
we must not steal; we must not covet 
what is not ours. God tries us, as He tried 
Adam and Eve. 



LESSON 2. 

THE FALL. 

God made man good and happy. But 
the devil tempted Eve to eat of the for-^ 
bidden, fruit. Eve did not mind what God 
had said, but took some of the fruit, and 
did eat. And she gave some to Adam, 
and he did eat. But God was angry, be- 
cause Adam and Eve did not obey Him. 
God did not kill Adam at once, but He 
put him out of the garden, and said that 
he must now get his bread by the sweat of 
his brow, and aftier some years must die. 
So all men must work while they live, 
and die at last. But God told Adam that 
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a person would one day be bom of a woman, 
who should destroy the works of the 
devil. This person was Jesus Christ onr 
Lord. 

Adam and Eve were driven out of the 
garden, because they did not do as God 
bade them. Have we not often done those 
things which we ought not to have done ? 
When we do naughty things, we are 
tempted of the devil, and we sin against 
God. But if after we have done wrong, 
we are sorry, and pray to God, God will 
forgive us, and will help us to keep our- 
selves from doing wrong. Jesus Christ 
came down from heaven, that He might save 
us, and bring us to heaven when we die. 



LESSON 3. 

CAIN AND ABEL. 

After Adam and Eve had been driven 
forth from the garden of Eden, they had 
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two sons. The name of the eldest was 
Gain, and the youngest was called Abel* 
Cain tilled the ground, and Abel was a 
keeper of sheep. 

And Cain brought some of the fruit of 
the ground to oiBer to the Lord. And 
Abel offered for his offering one of the 
lambs of his flock. Abel was good an9 
righteous, and his offering was pleasing to 
God. But the Lord was not pleased with 
Cain and his offering, for Cain was not 
righteous as Abel was. 

When Cain saw that Abel's offering 
was pleasing to God, he was very angry 
with Abel, and jealous of him. 

Then God told Cain that he was wrong 
to be angry with his brother Abel. And 
God said, that if Cain would do well. He 
would be pleased with him and his 
offering. 

But Cain was very wroth against Abel ; 
and when he and Abel were together in 
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the field, Cain, in his anger, rose up 
against his brother, and killed him. 

But God saw what he had done. And 
the Lord said unto Cain, " Where is thy 
brother Abel ?" And Cain said, " I know 
not; am I my brother's keeper?" 

Cain said this to pretend that he did 
not know any thing about Abel. He 
knew what a wicked thing he had done, 
and he was afraid to confess it. 

But he could not hide kis sin from God. 
God saw Adam and Eve when they sinned 
against Him, and ate the fruit which He 
had said they should not eat ; and now He 
had seen Cain when he killed his brother. 



LESSON 4. • 

THE FLOOD. 

A long time after this the people in the 
world had become very wicked. And God 
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was wroth, and said that He would destroy 
every thing that had breath from off the face 
of the earth. But there was one good man. 
This man's name was Noah ; and he had 
three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. The 
family of Noah feared God, and were very 
sorry that the rest of the world were so 
wicked. God did not forget Noah ; but 
caused him to build a very great ship, 
v^hich was called the Ark. And while 
Noah was building it, he preached to 
those wicked men, to see if they would 
turn from their sins to God. But they 
would not hear. At last God told Noah 
to go into the ark with his wife, and his 
three sons, and his sons' wives, and to take 
with him two of every kind of living thing. 
They all went into the ark, and the Lord 
shut them in. 

Then the Lord rained from heaven upon 
the earth forty days and forty nights. And 
the waters went over the earth, and the 
high hills were covered. .And all that 
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were upon the earthy man and beast, died. 
But the ark floated on the top of the 
waters, and Noah and they that were with 
him in the ark were safe. God was with 
them, and kept them alive, when He 
drowned all the rest of mankind. 

God is stronger than the waves ; He can 
keep us from all danger, whether by sea 
or land ; He will protect those who fear 
and obey Him. 



LESSON 5. 

THE RAINBOW. 

The waters prevailed upon the earth one 
hundred and fifty days. Then God caused 
the rain to cease; and the waters grew 
less and less, until at last the tops of the 
hills appeared above them. The ark rested 
on a very high mountain called Ararat. 
And Noah opened the window of the ark, 
and sent out a raven, whidb went forth to 
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and fro until the waters were dried up 
from off the earth. He also sent forth a 
dove to see if the waters were gone down; 
but the dove found no rest for her feet, 
and came back to the ark. After seven 
days Noah sent forth the dove again. This 
time the dove came back with a branch of 
olive in her mouth. Then he knew that the 
waters were gone down. At the end of other 
seven days he again sent forth the dove, 
which returned to him no more. At last God 
told Noah to go forth from the ark. So 
all that had been in the ark went out. And 
God set in the clouds a rainbow, as a sign 
that He would never again drown the 
world. And God told Noah that while 
the earth remained, seed-time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, and summer and vnnter, 
and day and night should not cease. 

The seasons which return year by year, 
are ordained by God. We sow, and reap, 
and gather fruit ; and we enjoy the many 
good things which the earth yields. Do 
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we remember that God is the Giver of all 
good things ? Each year as it goes round 
gives us fresh reason to praise God, who 
keepeth his promise for ever. 



LESSON 6. 

THE CALL OF ABRAM. 

About five hundred y^ars after the flood, 
all the people in the world had again be- 
come wicked. They had forgotten God, 
who in His goodness had made them, and 
kept them alive ; who had given them all 
that they had, and had promised to love 
them, if they would obey Him, and do 
His will. 

Instead of loving and obeying God, they 
had made themselves images of wood and 
stone, which they were so wicked as to 
call gods. They worshipped them, and 
prayed to them instead of praying to God. 
But these images of wood and stone could 
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not hear them, so it was foolish, as well as 
wicked, to worship them. 

The people who worshipped these false 
gods were called idolaters. 

Among these idolaters there lived one 
good man, who loved and served God ; his 
name was Abram. Abram dwelt in the 
land of the Chaldees. And God told him 
to come out from the country where he 
lived, into another country. ^ God said to 
Abram, " Get thee out from thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father^s house, unto a land that I will 
show thee: and T will make of thee a 
great nation, and I will bless thee : and in 
thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed." 

When God told Abram that he should 
be a blessing, and that in him should all 
the femilies of the earth be blessed. He 
meant, that a long time afterwards, our 
Lord Jesus Christ should be born into the 
world in Abram's family. The coming of 

c 
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our Lord Jesas Christ was B,greBt Urasiag 
to all the world. 

So tiiroiigb Abeam and his &anilj, all 
the* &,milies of the earth wem te be 
Messed. 

Abram must have been sony to lea\i^ 
iofi friends and his father^s hoose, and his 
./Own eoantrj, to go and dwell in a Btrni^ 
iaod. But he believed in Grod's promifle^ 
and he did as Gt>d commanded him. He 
did not know wbat tbe conntry was that 
God woald show him, nor where he was 
to go. Bnt when God commanded hin^ 
J^ at enee left hka own country. 

So Abram took Sarai his wi£^ and Lot 
Irs nephew, with him, and ail his goods ; 
and he journeyed on till he came to» the 
IfKod of Canaan. 

The land of Oana»i was a rerj ricki 
and beaatifol land ; all kinds of pleasast 
fruits grew there, and ecNcn, and grasa £ir 
the she^ and cattle. 

And when Abram had come to tfae 
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knd of Canaan urith Sarai hk irife, and 
bis nepbew Lot, the Lord appeared to 
Abran, and said, that his children fihonld 
have that land for their own ; God said to 
Alsam, ^ Unto th j aeed will I giye this 
kBd." 

fik seed meant his children. 

Aad after «oine time God changed the 
name of Abeam to Abrahsm, and of Sana 
to Sarah, in taken that He would re- 
member His promise. And a sea was 
ban xmto Sarah, and thqr called his name 
lame. 



LESSON 7. 

TH3E HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 
niszn's SKEAX, and thx bsginnur} or his 

TRIALS. 

Jacob was the son of Isaac, and he 
dwelt at Mamre near Hebron, in the land 
of Canaan, where Abram and Isaac had 
c 2 
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lived. They lived as strangers among the 
people of that country, in the land which 
God had promised to give to them and to 
their seed. 

Jacob had twelve sons; their names 
were Reuben and Simeon, Levi and Judah» 
Issachar and Zebulun, Dan and Naphtali, 
Grad and Asher, and the two sons of 
Bachel, Joseph and Benjamin. 

Jacob loved Joseph more than all his 
children, because he was the son of his 
old age ; and he made him a coat of many 
colours. And when Joseph's brethren 
saw that their father loved him more than 
them, they were jealous of him, and hated 
him« 

When Joseph was seventeen years old, 
while he was keeping his father's sheep 
with his brethren, he dreamed two dreams. 
He dreamed that he and his brethren were 
in the field binding sheaves; and lo, his 
sheaf arose and stood upright, and their 
sheaves bowed down before it. And again 
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he dreamed that the sun, moon, and stars 
bowed down before him. And Joseph 
told his dreams to his father and his 
brethren; and his brethren hated him 
yet the more for his dreams. 

After this, Joseph's brethren were keep- 
ing their flocks at Shechem, away from 
their father's home. And Jacob sent 
Joseph to see h'^w his brethren were, and 
bring him word again. 

When Joseph's brethren saw him coining, 
they thought that they would kill him. 
They said, " Behold, this dreamer cometh ; 
let us slay him, and cast him into some 
pit, and we will say, Some evil beast hath 
devoured him : and we shall see what will 
become of his dreams." When Reuben 
heard them say this, he said, " Let us not 
kill him ; let us cast him alive into this 
pit that is in the wilderness." 

Reuben said this, because he meant to 
tsome again afterwards, when his brothers 
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ivBre goner dod take Joeieph out of the fit, 
imd briDg Mm home sgua to his fatbex; 

A&d MT^^a Joseph had come to Im 
iH^thrra, they took him and stripped faaB 
of his coat of man j coSoun^ and they eaat 
him into a pit. 

After thej had done thi% thej saw a 
companj of Ishmaelites passing hy. The 
Ishmaelites were going to a eoantiy a long 
way off, called Egypt. And Jiidah said to 
his brethren, ^' Let us not slay our brother ; 
let us sdl hsa to the Ishmaelites.'' 

Th^i they took Joseph out of the pit^ 
aod sold him to the Ishmaelites for twenty 
fdeees ef siiirer . 

And the IshraaeUtes brought Jos^li 
kito ^te hmd of Egypt^ 

After this, Reuben came hac^ to the 
pit to take Joseph out of k, and when he 
saw that Joseph was not there, he was 
Tery sorry, and he rent his clothes. 

People used then to rend^ or tear thesr 
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clothes, when they were in great sorrow. 
It was a sign erf sorrow. 

Then Josi^h's wicked brethren killed a 
kid, and they dipped Joseph's coat of 
many colours in the blood, and they 
brought it to their fether, and said, " This 
have we found : know now whether it be 
thy son's coat or no." 

And Jacob knew the coat, and said, ** It 
is my son's coat : an evil beast hath de- 
voured him ; Joseph is without doubt torn 
in pieces." And Jacob rent his clothes, 
and mourned for his son many days. And 
all his sons and all his daughters tried to 
comfort him, but he wonld not be com- 
forted. He said, **I will go down into 
the grave unto my son mourning." Thus 
Jacob wept for his son Joseph. 
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LESSON 8. 

THE TRIAL OF JOSEPH'S FAITH. 

The Ishmaelites took Joseph into the 
land of Egypt, and they sold him to a man 
named Potiphar, an oflScer of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt. 

But though Joseph had been taken 
away from his own home, and sold to be a 
servant, God was with him, and blessed 
him in all that he did ; and Joseph found 
favour with his master Potiphar. And he 
made Joseph overseer of all his house, and 
gave every thing that he had into Joseph's 
care. And when Potiphar had made 
Joseph overseer of his house, God blessed 
Potiphar for Joseph's sake ; and the bless- 
ing of the Lord was upon all that he had. 
And Potiphar trusted Joseph, and left all 
that he had in his hand. 

Now the wife of Potiphar was very 
vricked ; and when Potiphar, her husband. 
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was away from his house, she tempted 
Joseph to do what was very wrong. But 
Joseph would not listen to her. Joseph 
knew, that though Potiphar might not 
know what he did, yet God would see 
him. He said, " How can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God ?** And 
he turned away and left her. 

Then Potiphar's wicked wife was very 
angry with Joseph, and she accused him 
falsely to her husband. She said what 
was not true of Joseph; she said, that 
Joseph had mocked her, and wished to do 
her wrong. And Potiphar believed his 
wife, and was very angry with Joseph, and 
he put Joseph in prison. 

Joseph had refused to sin against God, 
and now he was in trouble. But it was 
far better for Joseph to be in prison, 
because he would not sin, than to 
have done wrong, and remained ruler of 
Potiphar's honge. If Joseph had sinned 
he would have lost God's favour, and 
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would hare beai an unhappj zaaD, 
tbougk be had remained a great man. 

God had tried Josepli's iaitb, and Josepb 
did not £ul under the trial. And in tlte 
end he was greatly rewarded. 

The Lord did not forsake his servant 
Joseph. God was with Joseph while be 
was in prison, and blessed him there, and 
gave him favour in the sight of the keeper 
of the prison. And the keeper of the fai- 
son gave all the prisoners into Joseph's 
care, and he ruled over every thing in the 
prison. Joseph prospered, and was happy 
even in the prison. Those who love Gk>d 
are happy wherever tbey are. 

Now the butler and the baker of Pha- 
raoh, king of Egypt, were in the prison 
with Joseph. And one night tbey eadi 
dreamed a strange dream, and they wished 
very much to know the meaning of thfeir 
dreams. Then God made Joseph able to 
tell them. 

Joseph said that the meaning of the 
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butler's dream was^ that in three days 
Pharaoh would take him back to his place, 
and let him be his butler again. And 
Joseph begged the butler to remember 
him then, and to ask Pharaoh to take him 
eat of prison, because he had not done 
anj thing wroag, and had not deserved to 
be put in prison. 

And Joseph told the baker [that the 
meaning of his dream ^vas, that in three 
dajs he should be put to death. 

It happened as Joseph had said. On 
the third day after, Pharaoh the king took 
the butler out of prison, and he made him 
to' be his chief servant again. And be 
eommanded that the baker should be 
banged. 

Yet the chief butler did not remember 
Joseph. He forgot to tell Fharaoh of 
Mm ; so Joseph was left still in the 
prison. 
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LESSON 9. 

THE REWARD OF JOSEPh's FAITH. 

Joseph remained in the prison two fiill 
years. 

And at the end of the two jears^ 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt> dreamed a 
dream. He dreamed that he saw seven 
fat kine, or cows, come up out of the river, 
and they fed in a meadow. And seven 
poor lean kine came up out of the river 
after them, and these seven lean kine ate 
up the seven fat kine. So Pharaoh awoke ; 
and he slept and dreamed again. He saw 
in his dream seven good full ears of com 
grow up on one stalk, and then seven thin 
bad ears grew up. And the seven thin 
ears devoured the seven full ears. And 
Pharaoh awoke again. 

And in the morning, Pharaoh the king 
was greatly troubled at his dreams. And 
he sent for all the wise men of Egypt, and 
told them his dreams, but they could not 
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interpret them to Pharaoh. They could 
not tell him the meaning of his dreams. 

Then the chief butler remembered how 
Joseph had interpreted his dream and the 
baker's dream in the prison, and he told 
the king of Joseph. 

Then Pharaoh sent for Joseph. And 
they brought him hastily out of the prison : 
and Joseph changed his raiment, and came 
and stood before Pharaoh. And Pharaoh 
said to him, '^I have dreamed a dream, 
and there is none that can interpret it; 
and I have heard say of thee, that thou 
canst understand a dream to interpret it." 
Then Joseph said, that he was not able of 
himself to interpret dreams ; but that God 
would make him able to interpret them. 

Then Pharaoh told his dreams to Joseph, 
and Joseph said, " God hath showed Pha- 
raoh what He is about to do." 

Then Joseph told Pharaoh that both his 
dreams had the same meaning. He said, 
that the seven fat kine, and the seven full 
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ens, meant seven jears of pieaty, in iviueb 
there shoald he gnood harTffits^ and muck 
oom in the famd of Egypt. And the seTeu 
lean kine, and tlie seren tidn ears, meant 
aeren years of fiunine, in niiidi there 
would be no harvests, and no com. First 
there were to be seTen years of jdenty, 
and then seven years of feiaine. And 
Joseph said, ^ Now, therefore, let Phanu^ 
look out a wise man, and set him over the 
land of Egypt; and let him gather all tke 
food of the good yeats that come, and lay- 
it up in the cities." 

And he said, that flie com thej saved 
m the seven years of plenty, would be a 
store for the knd in the seven years of 
famine, and so they would have food to 
eat during the years of fiuniine. 

And the thing seemed good in the eyes 
of Pharaoh, and in the eyes <rf all his ser- 
vants. And Pharaoh said, ^ Can we find 
sneh a one as this is, a man in whom the 
Spirit of God is?" 
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Then Biaraofa tdd Josep]^ that he 
firnvM he niler over all his people, and 
that BO cue in the nrhole laod should he 
greater than he, exeept the king hinself. 
And Phaiaoh pat his own ring upoa 
Joseph's hand, and a gold chain ahout his 
neck. And he made him ruler orer all 
ibe land of ^ypt, and said, that men 
dioald haw befoie hinu 

Thns Joseph xeceived the reward of his 
faith* 

Joseph had shown his faith in God, 
when he was a servant in the house of 
Potiphar. When he was tempted to do 
wrong, he at once refused, and turned 
away. He said he could not mn against 
God. Joseph feared God, becactse he had 
fioth in HkOi They have faith in God, 
who remeaaber that God is near them^ 
diough they eaanot see Him. fie wino 
has true fitith, would »ther d^ than sin 
against God. 

For a little while Joseph had seemed to 
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suffer, because he had refused to do wrong. 
God tried him with suffering to prove his 
faith, and then He greatly rewarded hitn. 

Those who love God and fear to sin 
against Him, often seem to suffer for a 
while. God often tries with, suffering 
those whom He loves. But they do not 
lose their reward, for God does not forget 
his servants. In his own good time God 
will reward them : if not in this world, in 
the world to come ; which is far better. 



LESSON 10. 

THE FULFILMEKT OF JOSEPH's DREAMS. 

The seven years of plenty came, as 
Joseph had said, and the earth brought 
forth corn and fruit very plentifully ; and 
Joseph gathered up the corn during those 
seven years, and laid it up in the cities* 
And a very great quantity of corn was laid 
up in all the cities in the land of Egypt. 
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And when the seven years of plenty 
were ended, then the seven years of famine 
began to come, according as Joseph had 
said. And the famine was in all lands ; 
but in the land of Egypt there was bread. 
For then Joseph opened all the store- 
houses of com, and sold it to the Egyp- 
tians. And people from all countries came 
into Egypt to buy com, because the famine 
was in their land, and there was no com 
there. 

Now Jacob, Joseph's jather, was still 
living in the land of Canaan, where Abra- 
ham and Isaac had lived before him. And 
the famine was very sore in that land, 
and Jacob had no com for himself and 
for his house. 

And when Jacob heard that there was 
com in Egypt, he called his sons, and said 
to them, " Why do ye stand looking one 
upon another ? Behold, I have heard that 
there is corn in Egypt." Then he told 
them to go down to the land of Egypt, and 

D 
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bay some cov& for him and his liousdtisid, 
tbal} they migbt lire aad! not die.. 

Soi Jacofei's tefr eldest saas' set fordu to 
go dowm to Egypt;- bat BsBJamiiv bis 
youngest soo^ ^ mat go. 

•Jaeob would not let Benjamin^ hSk 
youngest son; go ; for he was afraid that 
harm might happen to* himt on the \naj; 
Joseph and Benjamin were the children of 
Rachel, whom Jacob hadi lovedi so mudiL 
Jacob had lost Joseph ; and, therefore^ he 
feared to let Benjamin leave him. 

So Joseph's ten brethrea came into 
Egypt, where Joseph was a great losdt 
and the chief governor over all the laiuL 
And they went to Joseph to ask leave to 
buy corn. And when they came into fafs 
presence,, they bowed themselves b^re 
him, with, their fiices to* the ground* They 
did not know liiat the mier of Egypt; 
b^re whom they bowed, was Joseph tbcdr 
brother. 

Then Joseph remembered the dream 
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wMcb he bai drefoned; twenty-two years 
be&re^ whee he was^ a kd; keeping his 
&tiier's. sfaeef) witb kis< brethren, that his 
lo^hven }Kjmei tdiemseWes before hinr. 

Tbus^ivaa XceephJs dream fulfilled; 

Jfjomr Jbseph knew his brethnen^ but he 
dad noi tell tiiem that he knew them. Ite 
seemed: as if hB did not know them. He 
spoke- looghly to them, and* asked* them 
where they came from. And; they aai<f, 
that they had come from the land of 
donaan. to birf food; Then Joseph said 
to them, " Ye are spies." 

He meant that they had not really come 
to buy food, but to spy the land, and see 
whether the people of Egypt were weak 
or strong, that tBey might know whether 
their own people were able to come, and 
take their land and their good^ from th^ 
Egyptians. Joseph told his brethren that 
they were spies, that he might put them 
m prison, that m their distress they might 
1%mk of their sin in selling him to be a sliave. 
D 2 
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And Joseph's brethren said, that they 
were trae men, and not spies; and that 
they had really come to buy food. They 
said, " We are twelve brethren, the sons 
of one man in the land of Canaan ; and 
the youngest is this day with our father, 
and one is not." They meant that one 
was dead. It was many years since they 
had sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites, and 
they thought that he was dead. 

But Joseph said that he did not belieye 
them ; and he put them in prison for three 
days. 

LESSON 11. 

THE DISTRESS OF JOSEPH'S BRETHREN, AND 
THEIR FEAR. 

Joseph had put his brethren in prison, 
that he might make them think of the evil 
which they had done to him many years 
before ; but he did not wish to treat them 
cruelly. So on the third day he com- 
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manded that his brethren should be taken 
out of prison. 

Now Joseph wished very much to see 
his brother Benjamin. So when his bre- 
thren had been brought out of prison, 
Joseph told them that he would prove 
whether they had spoken the truth or not, 
and then he should know whether they 
were spies or true men. Then Joseph said, 
that he would keep one of them in prison, 
and that the rest should go and carry com 
for their father and his house, and bring 
their youngest brother back. 

When Joseph's brethren knew that one 
of them must be kept in prison, they were 
very sorrowful. 

Then they remembered their wickedness 
in selling their brother Joseph to be a 
slave. They thought that this distress was 
God's punishment for that wicked deed. 
They said one to another, " We are verily 
guilty concerning our brother, in that 
we saw the anguish of his soul, when he 
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beBought US, and we w&aM ndt haai*; thanfr- 
fore is this distress come upon hb." Ami 
Reuben said to them, ^ Spoke I not 
unto you, -saying, De not fiin againit the 
child?" 

When Joseph had heea cast into poisKni, 
he was not sad or afiradd. He /fand nefiified 
to sin against i^rod, and he tmisked t^at 
God would still be with faim; flo be iras 
h^npy^e^en in his taroufole. But Joflepih% 
bnathFon knew that ;they had fflmed, aaid 
theo^ore ithey were afraid. 

Joseph's breliup^i did Jiot know &A 
he understood what they were saying. 
They Jbhought that he was an JSgypfiian, 
and they did not think that he ioould .tin- 
deratand their Janguage^ they spoke in 
the Hebrew language. When Jose^di 
spoke to them, he ^oke in the Egyptian 
language, and an interpreter «es:p1aii>efl 
what he isaid to them in the Hehvew Jaa- 
guage. 

Wrheu Joseph heard his %£ethren#peak-^ 
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ing of him, he xvas sony .for them, and 
tinned away from them and wept. But 
he did not teB them then that he was 
Joseph, whom they had sold, for he knew 
Asa it was good fw 1>hem to l)e in dis- 
tvcHS, that theynni^t thiiik more of ^eir 
fgn^^soA Fopeirt. 

*%o he took ^meon, and %aand hSm 
brfoTe liieir ^^es, and let the others go. 
j^nd%e commanded their sacks to l>e filled 
^vifch com, «nd gai^ ti^m provision for 
flie wayi jand he told them that they 
should not see his face again, except they 
bi?ou^t Benjamin their l»t)ther with 
flieni. 

>So Joseph's nine bretliren returned to 
flie land of Canaan, and l>Fought ^e com 
t© Jacdb their father. But Simeon tTieir 
brother remained a prisoner in Egypt. 
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LESSON 12. 

THE SECOND JOURNEY OF JACOB's SONS INTO 

EGTPT. * 

When Joseph's brethren had come again 
to the land of Canaan to their fathei 
Jacob, they told him all that had befallen 
them. They told him that the man who 
was ruler over all the land of Egypt had 
kept Simeon, and had said, that he would 
not let him go, nor let them have com 
again, unless they brought Benjamin their 
brother to him. 

But Jacob would not let Benjamin go. 
He said, " My son shall not go down with 
you ; for his brother is dead, and he is left 
alone: if mischief befiil him by the way, 
then shall ye bring down my gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave." 

When they had eaten all the corn which 
they had brought from Egypt, Jacob told 
his sons to go again and buy some more 
corn : for the famine was still in the land. 
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But they said that they could not go un- 
less Benjamin went with them; for the 
man who was ruler over the land of 
Egypt would not see them, nor let them 
have any more corn, if they did not bring 
their youngest brother. 

Then Judah besought their fether to let 
Benjamin go with them ; and be said that 
he would be surety for him, and bring him 
back. And Jacob was persuaded, and he 
let Benjamin go. 

Then Jacob's sons took Benjamin with 
them, and went into the land of Egypt, 
and came again to Joseph to buy com. 
And when Joseph saw that Benjamin was 
with them, he told his servant to take 
them to his own house, and give them 
water to wash their feet, and provide food 
for them. 

And when Joseph came home to his 
own house, he asked his brethren of their 
welfare, and he said, " Is your fether well, 
the old man of whom ye spake ? Is he yet 
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aliTe:?" Th«a JcNsiepli iookBd irpon faiB 
lirether BeB^min, his mDtlier^B son, and 
said, *'Is this year yomiger bpother, of 
whom ye spake 3iiito me ? ILnd he saiiS, 
Ood he gracSoits tinto thee." 

And Joseph's heart (was moired Ti^en 
fae saw hiis brother, -wham he loved ; and 
fae turaed away and wept. And he w<aiit 
into bis cihamb^ and wept ithere. Jos^i 
wept for joy. 

Then Joseph washed his face, tha* tbey 
might not see that ;he bad "been weeping, 
and returned to bis brethren, and ^rdeved 
hk servants to give them food. And 
wtben they had eat^i and drank, he com- 
manded their sacks to !be fiited with com, 
and he sent them away. And Joseph told 
his servant to put his silver cup in tdie 
sack of the youngest. And he did so. 

When Joseph's bi«eth(r«GL had gene a 
little way on tbeir journey,. Joseph sent hfe 
Inward after them, to overtake them, and 
to search their sacks ito look for the oap« 
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▲nd mheai Iffiie steMeard overtook them, >he 
said, that they had stolen his mwter'e cup. 
And he said, that the one with whom the 
cnp i^ras fonnd, should go Tmck with him 
to Joseph, and be his servant; but the 
rest might go home to the land of Canaan. 

Joseph *had ordered the oup to be put 
in fienjaniin's sadc Perhaps he had done 
tills, because he viSsbed to know whether 
hifi brethrenloved Benjamin, and were kind 
to him. Perhaps he tried them in thk wajr 
to:8ee whether tliey would leave Beojasnin 
in his distress, and go ibtx^k to Jaecib 
without bim, or stay with hhn and dcffend 
kim. 

Joseph's bfct&ren told the stewwd, that 
tiiey bad jiot stolen the cup/, and they 
took down quickly their sacks of oora, 
and "each man opened his sack. 

jind the steward looked dn all the sacks, 
tad 'the eup was found in Benjamin's 



Then his brethren rent their dlotbes.; 
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and they all went back with Benjamin to 
Joseph's house. . . * * , 

LESSON isf^ ' ::* 

JOSEPH MADE KNOWN TO HIS BRETHREN. 

When Joseph's brethren had been 
brought back, and had come again into 
Joseph's house, they fell before him on the 
ground. 

And Joseph said, " What deed is this 
that ye have done?" 

Then Judah said that they could not 
clear themselves, and that therefore they 
would all be his servants, they all, as well 
as Benjamin, in whose sack the cup was 
found. 

But Joseph said that it should not be 
so. He said, '^The man in whose hand 
the cup was found, he shall be my servant} 
but as for you, go in peace unto your 
father.'' 
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Then Judah came near unto Joseph, 
and said, " O my lord, let thy servant, I 
pray thee, l^peak a word, and let not thine 
anger burn iagainst thy servants." Then 
Judah told Joseph how greatly his father 
loved Benjamin, because he was his 
youngest son, and the only son that was 
left of his mother. And he said, ^'If I 
come to my father, and the lad be not 
with us, it shall come to pass, when he 
seeth that the lad is not with us, that he 
will die: and we shall bring down the 
gray hairs of our father with sorrow to 
the grave." 

Then Judah prayed Joseph to let him 
stay, and be his bondman instead of Ben- 
jamin, that Benjamin might go back with 
his brethren to his father. 

Then Joseph could not bear to try his 
brethren any more, and he told them that 
he was Joseph. He wept aloud, and he 
said unto his brethren, ^^I am Joseph; 
doth my father yet live?" And his bre- 
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I^em eouM: mot amswer khn ;. tbey Bemtm- 
bered how oraet: thejr had been tor Jfcoeef^ 
and tbej were tuouMied and afraid. 

But Joseph* had fei^iven. tkem^ Anol 
he said) '^I am Joseph your bsotiler, wham 
je sold into Egypt. Be not grieved, nw 
angry with yourselyes^ that ye soid me; 
for God did send me before you to pie- 
serve life. For these two yeais hath tibe 
fliminebeen in the land: and yet there 
are five yean^ iil« which these shall be 
neithei: earing^ nor harvest. And Gte# 
sent me before yon to save your Irvea. Se 
now, it was not you that sent me* faitlseor; 
but God : and He hath made me UmhI of 
all Pharaoh's houses and a ruler througbaot 
all the land of Egypt." 

Then Joseph told his brethren^ to hasten^ 
and go to his father, and say to^ him,. ^ Thus 
saith thy son Joseph, God hatii made me 
lord o£ all Egypt: come down untot me^ 
tarry not.'* 

And Joseph said that he would goee b£i 
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fiddlier a. lami to dwell ki, with. Ms eliilciFei^ 
and his children's children, and Ms fli»ck£^ 
and hSs herds^ that thef mig^ be Hear 
him^ and tliat he might gire them* food 
during the five years of fimme that were 
yet id 1ms. And he said, that they shonld 
tell: hisr &ther of all his glory in* Egypt; 
and of all thatt lliey had seen, and lmsten» 
and InAag: Mm intor Egypt- 
Then Joseph fell upon his brother Ben«^ 
janno^s^^ neek, and wept; and Benjamin 
w^t upcm his seek. And Joseph kissed 
aU his hme^T&iy and wept upon them. And 
affiter thot,^ his brethren talked with him. 

Fharaohi the king was glad when he 
leacd that Joseph's bi^ethren were^ eome; 
And he toM Jo^h to give them wa^onsi 
to fetch their father, and their wives, and 
their little ones, and provisions for the way, 
that they might alL come to the land of 
Egypt. 

Then Joseph gave his brethren wagons, 
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and provisions for their journey, and sent 
them away. 

And they went up out of the land of 
Egypt, and came into the laiid of Canaan, 
to Jacob their father. And they told him 
that their brother Joseph was still alive ; 
they said, " Joseph is yet alive, and he is 
governor over all the land of Egypt*'* 
And Jacob's heart &inted, for he believed 
them not. 

Then they told him all the words which 
Joseph had said unto them. And when 
Jacob saw the wagons which Joseph had 
sent to carry him, his spirit revived, and 
he believed them. And he said, "It is 
enough; Joseph my son is yet alive; I 
will go and see him before I die." 
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LESSON 14, 

THE BIRTH OP OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. 

When our Lord Jesus Christ was horn, 
his mother, the Virgin Mary, was at Beth- 
lehem, with Joseph, her husband. They 
were lodged in a stable, because there was 
BO room for them in the inn. And she 
wrapped the babe Jesus In swaddling- 
clothes, and laid Him in a manger. 

The same night shepherds were in a 
field near Bethlehem keeping watch over 
their flocks by night And the angel of 
the Lord came upon them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them« 
And they were afraid. And the angel 
said, "Fear not; for I bring you joyful 
news. Unto you is bom this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord." And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
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praising God, and saying, " Glory to God 
in the highest; and or eaxth peace, good 
will towards men." 

And the shepherds did as they had been 
commanded, and went to Bethlehem, and 
found Mary, and Joseph, and the babe 
Ijivtg in a manger. 

This babe was, as has been said, Jesos 
Christ, the Son of God, the Lord of heaven 
and earth, who was bora of the Virgin 
Mary, and came into the world, that He 
might save sinners. 

And the shepherds returned^ praising 
God for all that they had heard and seen, 
as it was told unto them. 

And there were wise men who lived in 
the east, in a country far from Bethlehem. 
These men saw a star, which led them to 
Jerwalem. And having inquired wbete 
the Christ was to be born^ they were UM 
by the learned among the Jews, in Beth* 
lehem. So they left Jerusalem, and the 
star went before them^ and stood over the 
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place where the young child lay. When 
they saw the star, they rejoiced with great 
joy. And when they were come into the 
house, thqy saw the young child, with Mary 
lira mother, and they fell down and wor- 
shipped Him ; and when they had opened 
their treasure, they presented unto Him 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 



LESSON 15. 

JESUS AMIDST THE DOCTORS. 

Our Blessed Lord Bred with Joseph and 
Mary at Nazareth in Galilee. But they 
used to come up to Jerusalem every year 
to keep the Feast of the Passover. 

When Jesus was twelve years old, they 
went up, after their custom, to the feast. 
And as they returned, the child Jesus stayed 
l)ehind in Jerusalem. But Joseph and 
Mary knew not of it. 

They went a day's journey, supposing 
£ 2 
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He was in the company of kinsfolk and 
friends, who were returning with them. 
But when they sought Him, and found Him 
not, they went back to Jerusalem seeking 
Him. And after three days they found 
Him sitting in the temple, amidst the doc- 
tors or learned Jews, both hearing them, 
and asking them questions. And all that 
heard Him wondered at his understanding 
and answers. And when they saw Him, 
they were amazed; and his mother said 
unto Him, *' Son, why hast Thou thus dealt 
with us ? Thy fether and I have sought 
Thee sorrowing. And He said unto them, 
Wist ye not," that is, did ye not know, 
" that I must be about my Father's busi- 
ness?" 

The business which our Lord meant was 
to do the will of his Father who is in 
heaven. 

After this Jesus went down with Joseph 
and Mary to Nazareth, and was subject 
unto them. 
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Thus ^was our Lord pleased by his ex* 
ample to teach children to honour their- 
&tbers and mothers. Even He the Lord of 
heaven and earth was subject to his earthly 
parents. 



LESSON 16. 

THE iAPTISM OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

Jesus Christ began to be about thirty 
years of age, when He left his home at 
Nazareth, and came forth to preach to 
his countrymen. But before He began to 
teach, He first came to the river Jordan, 
where John, the son of Zacharias and Elisa- 
beth, was baptizing. This John was called 
the Baptist, that is the baptizer, because 
he was sent to baptize those who would 
repent of their sins. 

When Jesus came to John to be bap- 
tized of him, John knew that He was 
more than man, and said, " I have need to 
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be baptized by Thee^ and eomest Thoa to 
me.^' Jeeos answering said unto John^ 
"Suffer it to be so now." Then John 
suffered Him. And Jesus, when He was 
baptized, went up straightway out of the 
water. And, lo, the heavens were opened 
unto Him, and He saw the Spirit of God 
coming down like a dove, and resting upon 
Him. And, lo, a voice from heaven, say- 
ing, "This is my beloved Son, in whom T 
am well pleased." 

Thus did God the Father and God the 
Holy Ghost bear witness to Gt>d the Son, 
when He sanctified, that is, made holy, the 
waters of Baptism, by being Himself bap- 
tized. The same Jesus before his death 
commanded that all who should come to 
his Church should be baptized. For He 
said to his Apostles, ^Go ye and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost!" 
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LESSON 17. 

THE TEACHING OF CHRIST, 

Oar Lord Jesus Christ taught all men 
their duties. 

We read in the fifth chapter of St 
Matthew how He went up into a mou&- 
tain, and taught the multitudes and his 
disciples, saying: ^Blessed are the poor 
in spirit: for their's is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are they that mourn : for 
tiiey shall be comforted. Blessed are the 
meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall 
be filled. Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
i^all be called the children of God. Blessed 
are they which are persecuted for right* 
eousness' sake : for their's is the kingdom 
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of Ijieaven. Blessed are ye, when men 
shall reyfle you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake." 

tie also taught men many more lessons. 
And He showed his love even to little 
children. For one day, when some little 
children were brought unto Him, his dis- 
ciples would have kept them away. But 
when Jesus saw it, He was much dis- 
pleased, and said unto them, " Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not ; for of such is the kingdom of 
God." And He took them up in his arms, 
put his hands upon them, and blessed 
them. 

Little children are now brought unto 
Christ, when they come to be baptized. 
And we may be sure that Christ who so 
loved little children will receive them into 
his Church, and bless them with the grace 
of his Holy Spirit. 
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LESSON 18. t-::- 






THE MIRACLES OP CHRIST. THE RAISING 
OP THE widow's son. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ proved his 
power by working miracles, that is by 
doing such wonderful works as none but 
God can do. He made the blind to see, 
the lame to walk, and the deaf to hear. 
He cleansed the lepers, and He raised the 
dead. 

"One day it came to pass that He 
went into a city called Nain; and many 
of his disciples went with Him, and much 
people. Now when He came nigh to the 
gate of the city, behold, there was a dead 
man carried out, the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow : and much 
people of the city was with her. And 
when the Lord saw her. He had compas- 
sion on her, and said unto her. Weep not. 
And He came and touched the bier : and 
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they that bare him stood still. And He 
said, Young man, I say unto thee. Arise. 
And he that was dead sat up, and began 
to speak. And He delivered him to his 
mother. And there came a fear on all, 
and they glorified God, saying. That a 
great prophet is risen up among us." 

How good and merciful is Christ Jesas 
our Lord ! He pities the poor and sorrow- 
ful. He that raised the widow's son frcwa 
death has power over the gates of deatk 
and of hell, and will raise up to heaven all 
who truly believe in Him. ' 



LESSON 19. 

THE CRUCIFIXION OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ came not only 
to teach us^ but to die for us. 

When the time was come, Jesus was in 
a garden with his disciples, praying to the 
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Father. One of his disciples, Judas Isca* 
riot by name, was so wicked as to lead on a 
multitude with swords and staves, to take 
Him. Judas had told them before ''Whomso- 
eyer I shall kiss, that same is He." So thej 
ean^ into the garden, and Judas went to his 
Master and said, " Hail, Master," and kissed 
Him. Then the soldiers knew that it was 
Jesus. And they seized Him, and took Him 
before the chief priests. These wicked 
priests questioned and insulted Jesus, but 
they could not prove that He had done any 
thing wrong. Then they sent Him to the 
Boman governor, Pontius Pilate, who 
after he had heard all, could not help say- 
ing, "I find no feult in Him." And he 
offered to let Him go. But the Jews 
would not have this. But they cried out^ 
'^His blood be on us, and on our chil- 
dren." Then the wicked Pilate, having 
jfiist scourged Jesus, gave Him up to be 
put to 46ath. Then the soldiers of the 
governor took Jesus into the common 
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hall, and they put on Him a scarlet robe, 
and they plaited a crown of thorns, and 
put it on his head, and a reed in his 
right hand, and they bowed the knee 
before Him, and mocked Him, saying, 
"Hail, King of the Jews.*' And they 
spit upon Him, and took the reed from 
his hand, and smote Him upon the head. 

Our Blessed Lord was then led to a 
hill called Mount Calvary. There they 
fixed Him upon a cross of wood, by nails 
driven through his feet and his hands, and 
placed Him between two thieves, who 
suffered the same death as a punishment 
for their crimes. While He was upon the 
cross, the priests, and the people, and the 
soldiers mocked Him ; and his agony was 
so great, that He cried out with a loud 
voice, " My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me." At last He bowed his head 
and said, " It is finished," and He gave up 
the ghost, that is, his soul went .from his 
body. And there was a darkness over all 
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the earthy and the earth did quake, and 
the rocks were rent, and the graves were 
opened. And a Roman soldier and those 
with him watching Jesus, when they saw 
the earthquake, and those things that were 
done, feared greatly, saying, "Truly this 
was the Son of God." 



LESSON 20. 

THE RESUBEECTION AND THE ASCENSION 
OF JESUS CHRIST. 

The Son of God was crucified, died, and 
was buried; and his soul went into the 
place where are the souls of just men, 
after they are parted from the body. 

But the grave had no power over the 
Son of God. On the third day, very early 
in the morning, there was a great earth- 
quake, for the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled back 
the stone and sat upon it. At the fear of 
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him the keepers did shake, and became as 
dead men. 

And certain women came in the mioni- 
ing to the tomb. And the ang^ said to 
them, " Fear not ye : for I know that ye 
seek Jesus, which was crucified. He is no£ 
here : for He is risen, as He said." 

After He had risen, Jesus showed Him- 
self to his disciples many times, and in 
many places. And He was with them 
forty days, teaching them the things of the 
kingdom of God. At the end of these forty 
days He was with his disciples in Bethany. 
And while they beheld, He was taken 
up, and a cloud received Him out of their 
sight. And while they looked stedfastly 
toward heaven as He went up, behold, 
two men stood by them in white apparel ; 
which also said, " Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven ? this same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen Him go into heaven.** 
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The Crucifixion of our Lord is the most 
sad and awful thing of which we can 
read, his Resurrection and Ascension the 
most joyful and glorious. But He was 
crucified for us. He died and rose again 
that death and sin might not have power 
over usL And having ascended into heaven 
He received gifts for men. He gives 
unto us the Holy Spirit, that we may be 
sorry when we have sinned, and may sin 
no more. If by the help of the Spirit we 
repent truly of our faults^ and strive to do 
the will of God, we shall be pardoned 
through Christ, and at the last day rise 
with our bodies, and go up into heaven, 
and he there for ever with God our Father 
and with our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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PART II.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
LESSON 1. 

THE COW. 

Have you seen the cows in the field? 
They like to feed on the sweet grass. 
Now they seem to have ended their 
meal, and are lying down; but they are 
still moving their mouths, and chewing 
their food. This is called chewing the 
cud. Look at their hoofs. Each hoof is 
in two parts, as if it were split or cleft. 
Do not forget that cows cleave the hoof 
and chew the cud. 

The cow gives us her nice milk to 
drink; and we make puddings with it, 
too. Can you think of any thing else 
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which is made of the cow's milk ? Butter 
and cheese are made of it. The young 
one of the cow is called a calf. The cow 
is Tery fond of her calf; she makes a sad 
noise when it is taken away from her. 
The flesh of the cow is good to eat; it 
is called beef. The flesh of the calf is 
called veal. The horns of the cow are 
made into combs; and shoes are made 
out of her skin. Do not you think we 
should be kind to the cow, she is so useful 
to us? 



LESSON 2. 

TO THE cow. 

Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 
Every day and every night, 
Warm and fresh, and sweet and white. 

Do not chew the hemlock rank, 
Growing on the weedy bank 

F 
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But tile jdlkiw cowslip eat^ 
That will make it very sweeL 

Where the purple violet grow% 
Where the bubbling water flow&:. 
Where the grass is fresh and fine. 
Pretty cow, go there and dine. 



LESSON 3. 

THE HORSE. 

The horse feeds in the field with the 
cows ; he likes the grass as much as they 
do. Is the horse like the cow? Not 
much ; but in some things he is like. He 
has four legs, and a long taiU and hair all 
over his body, like the cow ; but his haiir 
is more fine and soft than the cow's haix. 
And the hair of the horse's tail is very 
long ; the cow has only got some long 
hairs at the end of the taiL Most cowa 
have horns; but no horses have boms. 
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And the noise which the horse makes is 
not at all like the noise of the cow. The 
horse neighs, and the cow lows. The hoofs 
of the horse are not cleft, but quite solid 
aiidha^.^ Bcttmen nail irom. shoes il|pen 
the hoofs to make them harder still ; for 
the hoiEse has often to go along rough and 
stony roads. God gave the horse strength, 
t^at he Badgiskt be nsefiil to moAfe. He 
dzacws the plough, and drags heavy carts 
and coaches ; and he will trot, canter, and 
galiap over the plain with his master upon 
his back, and sometimes leap over a gate* 
He will work hard if he is well fed ssbA 
well treated. He is fond of those who 
aare kin:j to him ; and none but bad men 
and bad boys will use a horse ill. 



F 2 
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LESSON 4. 

THE MEADOW, 

We'll go to the meadows where cowslips do 

grow. 

And butter-cups looking as yellow as 

gold, 

And daisies and violets beginning to blow. 

For 'tis a most beautiful sight to behold. 

The little bee humming about them is seen. 
The butterfly merrily dances along; 

The grasshopper chirps in the hedges so 
green, 
And the linnet is singing its liveliestsong. 

The birds and the insects are happy and gay. 

The beasts of the field they are glad and 

rejoice, 

And we will be thankful to God ev*ry day. 

And praise His great name in a loftier 

voice. 
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He made the green meadows, He planted 
the flowers, 
He sent His bright sun in the heavens to 
blaze ; 
He created these wonderful bodies of ours, 
And as long as we live we will sing of 
His praise. 



LESSON 5. 

BREAD. 

Can you eat grass like the cow? No; 
you eat bread. But bread comes from 
the fields. It is made of the com which 
grows in the fields. Have you ever seen 
the ripe com in the field ? If you take 
some of it in your hand, and rub it, you 
will find the seeds from which your bread 
is made. We call the seeds grains of 
com. But the grains of corn are hard, 
and bread is soft. Yes, the grain is hard; 
it has a hard skin over it. It must go to 
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tibe mill ; and the miUer Mill grinid it be- 
tween two stones: then the bard grain 
will foe all broken up into soft meal. Part 
of the meal is brown, and part of it is 
white. The brown part of the meal is the 
ontside skin which n^as over the grain; 
we call it bran: the white part of the 
meal is the inside of the grain; and we 
call that flour. 

And now how shall we make the flour 
into bread ? We must mix it well with 
salt and water, and we must put in some 
yeast to make it light ; Chen we will make 
it up into loaTes, and put it in the oren 
to bake. How many things must be done 
before you can have your nice slice of 
bread off the loaf! First of all mem must 
plough the ground, and sow the com; 
and then Ood sends rain to make the com 
grow up out of the earth, and warm 9un- 
diine to make it ripe. And when the 
com is ripe, men cut it down and thrash 
it to get out the grain; and then the 
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aailler must gnnd the grain into flonr 
before any one can make a loaf of bread 
for you. , 



LESSON 6. 

TO THE ROBIN. 

Come hither, sweet Robin, and be not 
afraid, 
I would not hurt even a feather ; 
Ckime hither, sweet Robin, and pick up 
BCffDe bread. 
To feed yon this very ^old weather* 

I don't mean to burt you, you poor little 
thing. 
And pussy^sat is not behind me ; 
So hop about pretty, and pat down your 
wing, 
And pick up the crumbs, and don't 
mind me. 
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But the winter wind blows, and I must not 

stay long, 

I shall let all the snow and the sleet in ; 

So remember next summer to sing me a 

song 

In return for the breakfast you're eating. 



LESSON 7. 

CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, AND OTHER 
FRUITS, 

The currant-bushes in the garden have 
red, or white, or black berries, which are full 
of nice juice when they are ripe. In 
the spring we see bunches of little green 
flowers growing upon the currant-bush, 
and when the flowers die the berries 
come in their place. At first the berries 
are very small and hard and green; they 
grow larger every day, and begin to change 
their colour, and so at last they be- 
come ripe. There are gooseberry-bushes 
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too in the garden ; they have thorns upon 
them, so that we must take care, or we 
shall get many a scratch when we pick 
the fruit. Some of the gooseberries are 
green, some are red or yellow, and in some 
the skin is quite hairy, others are smooth, 
but they are all very nice when they are 
ripe. There is another fruit which grows 
upon a prickly bush, and the leaves of it 
are white underneath. Can you tell me 
what it is? It is the raspberry. Basp- 
berries are not like currants and goose- 
berries, they are much more like the 
blackberries which you find in the hedges. 
But the raspberry is very sweet, and it is 
red or yellow ; when it is quite ripe it has 
a very pleasant smell as well as a nice 
taste. Children who live in places where 
there are many trees often find the wild 
strawberry. It is very small, but very 
pretty, and good to eat. In the spring 
you will see its little white flowers peep- 
ing up from amongst the grass and moss 
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•wliich grow trnder the trees. But you must 
not pick the flowers if you wish for the 
fpuit ; then, in the summer time, you will 
find the tiny red berries hanging where the 
flowers were. 

" We love the strawberry blossom 
Much more than gayer flowers, 
That lift their pretty little heads 
Through all the summer hours. 

"The strawberry blossom withers, 
Its beauties seem to pass, 
The faded leaves are scattered 
Unheeded on the grass. 

" But a little fruit is growing, 
And though at first 'tis green, 
A red ripe blush upon it 
Will by-and-bye be seen." 
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LESSON 8. 



TSE 8TAB. 



Twinkle, twinkle^ little star; 
How I wonder what you are ! 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a (Hamond in the sky. 

When the blazing sun is gone. 
When he nothing shines upon. 
Then you show your little light. 
Twinkle, twinkle all the night. 

Then the traveller in the dark, 
Thanks you for your tiny ^park ; 
He «ould not see which way to go, 
If you did not twinkle so. 

In tbe dark blue sky you keep, 
Yet c^%en through my window peep, 
For you never shut your eye. 
Till the sun is in the sky. 
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As your bright but tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are, 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 

The sailor sees your twinkling light. 
And by it steers his course aright : 
The sun by day, by night thy ray. 
Guide him upon his trackless way. 




LESSON 9. 

THE STRAW BONNET. — PART I. 

Mary. It is a pity, little Susan, that you 
do not take more care of that verynice straw 
bonnet which your mother bought for you 
the other day, and trimmed it herself with 
pretty white ribbon. She is so fond of 
her little girl, and wishes her so much to 
grow up a neat, tidy girl, that it would 
please her to see you take more pains to 
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be always neat. I know you love her, 
will you try to be more tidy, Susan? 

Susan. Yes, I do love her dearly, and 
I will try, but I was in hopes she would 
have bought me a silk bonnet like Jessie 
Batematfs. Jessie says straw bonnets 
are so common, and that had she been in 
my place she would have asked my mother 
for.a jilk one, with a gay ribbon on it like 
h<|^;i^^he says it looks more like a best 
*^Qitdk3| djld more worth taking care of 
Jmon a prain straw one, such as mine is. 

Mwi^. My dear Susan, poor Jessie is 
too fond of dress ; she has no good mother 
to teach her better as you have. I have 
often wished to see her care less about 
fine clothes, and take more pleasure in her 
books, and her work, and in learning to 
be useful. Many a poor child who cannot 
get fine clothes is more happy and a better 
child than the little vain girl who is 
always thinking about her dress. And 
do you know that the straw bonnet which 
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joa and Jewie so much despiaa^ aemet 
people wouM like maeh better thaa a ailk 
one? In some foreign coantiies siJk bon- 
nets are more common than straw^ Sdb 
they do not plait straw there^ as they ^ 
in England^ and they have a gj;eat maay 
silkwonns, which makes silk common with 
them« You know every thing that we see 
in the world, and all that grows^ ia the gift 
of God, and we should thank God for out 
dothes,. and our food, and all the blesainga 
we enjoy. And if we dress ever so fine 
we cannot make ourselves look half so 
well as the little flowers that grow in 
the fields, or so perfect as one of those 
little green leaves by the road-side, whidi; 
are God's work. We should take carets 
then, not to be vain of oar poos dxess, 
but remember our Saviour^s words, ^^ Conn 
sider the lilies of thefield, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet 
I say unto you, That even Solomon in all; 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.'" 
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Look at that wheat-field ; it is from eaacs of 
wheat that the flour is obtained which we 
make into bread. Perhaps you did oot 
think that your bojMiet is made of the stalk 
of wheat. But eome with me, here is a nice 
shady tree ; if we stop here we shall be 
shelifeered from the sun, and can watch the 
men carrying away in their carts the ripe 
sheaves of corn, and the sun sinking behind 
those bright gold-coloured clouds. Let us 
sit down and rest under this tree. 



LESSON 10. 

HASVEST-FIELD FLOWERS. 

Come down into the harvest fields 

This autunm morn with me ; 
For in the pleasant autumn fields 

There^s much to hear and see. 
Cte yellow slopes of waving com. 

The autumn sun shines clearly: 
And 'tis joy to walk, on days like this, 

Among the bearded barley. 
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Within the sunny harvest field 

Are flowers of varied hue ; 
The poppy red, the marigold. 

The bugles brightly blue. 
We'll gather the bright convolvulus 

That opes m the morning early; 
With a cluster of nuts, an ear of wheat. 

And an ear of the bearded barley. 



LESSON 11. 

THE STRAW BONNET. PART IL 

Sicsan. 1 am so happy, dear Mary, to 
be out with you this fine evening, and to 
be able to talk to you. How sorry I am 
that I was so silly as to wish for a silk 
bonnet. But I will make up for it, now 
you have taught me better, by taking 
all the care I can of my straw bonnet 
But, Mary, I wish you could tell me how 
this bonnet of mine is made out of the 
stalks of wheat. They look so brown or else 
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SO yellow, that no one could guess that a 
white straw bonnet like mine could be 
made of them. 

Mary, Well, I will try and tell you 
all about it. First of all the straw is 
stripped of its outer coat or covering; 
then it is cut into even lengths, about as 
long as my hand. They avoid the joints or 
knots in the stalk, for there must be no 
knots in the straw that is used for plait- 
ing. These short pieces of straw are 
then tied up in small loose bundles ready 
for bleaching (bleaching means making 
white). The way of bleaching the straw 
is by wetting each little bunch of straw, 
so that each straw is quite wet, and 
then placing them round the inside of 
a barrel or tub, with a piece of burning 
brimstone in the middle, which is put in 
an iron dish or ladle to prevent it from 
setting fire to any thing. A damp cloth 
is then spread over the top of the barrel, 
and it is left for some time to allow 

G 
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the steam from ihe wet stia^rs and 
brimstone to fiU the barrel. It is 
that steam which bleaches the straws, 
so that when they are taken oizt Uiey 
are found to be quite a nice white 
eoiour. All the bad straws, which 
will not bleach, are thon thrown awaj. 
Sometimes these straws are plaited whole, 
but more often they are first split into 
three, five, or more parts. This is done 
by means of little sharp-toothed splitteiv 
of bone, which are called engines. They 
plait together sometimes seven, sometimes 
€fight, and even sixteen straws. The split 
straws are generally used in pairs, one 
being laid upon another so as to make 
both sides alike. But some fine plait is 
made of single split straws. Besides the 
plain straw like your bonnet, many fency 
patterns are worked, which cannot be done 
well without skill and practice. Women 
and children, girls and boys, may be seen 
twisting the straws together, and making 
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J9a4s aod yards of this pretty narrow straw 
work. When they have made a great 
many yards of the plait they measure it 
off into scores, or lengths of twenty 
jrards. Before they take it to the straw- 
plait dealer they cut off all the ends, and 
roil the plait, to make it even and flat. 
Some of the best straw-plait is done at 
Dunstable, in Bedfordshire. There is a 
good deal of it also made in Essex. T, 
who used to live in a village in that county, 
have seen children of five years old work- 
ing with their little fingers so fast, and 
making such very nice straw-plait, that 
I have been quite surprised. 

Stisan. How much trouble it takes to 
make the plait for a bonnet like mine ! 
Yet I have looked at those bonnets in the 
windows of shops, and never thought about 
how they were made. But please tell me 
what becomes of the plait after the straw- 
plait dealers have bought it ; do they make 
it into bonnets ? 

o 2 
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Mary. No ; they do not make the bon- 
nets themselves, but they sell it to the 
straw-bonnet makers, who make it up into 
hats and bonnets, sewing plait together 
into many shapes and sizes, to suit those 
who come to buy. When they have sewn 
the bonnet or hat together they put it on 
a wooden block made for the purpose, and 
press it into a proper shape ; and when this 
is done it is ready for sale. 



LESSON 12. 

MY MOTHER. 

Who fed me from her gentle breast, 
And hush'd me in her arms to rest, 
And on my cheek sweet kisses prest ? 

My mother. 

When sleep forsook my open eye. 

Who was it sung sweet lullaby. 

And rock'd me that I should not cry ? 

My mother. 
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When pain and sickness made me crj, 
Who gazed upon my heavy eye, 
And wept for fear that I should die? 

My mother. 

Who taught my infant lips to pray, 
To love God's holy book and way. 
And walk in Wisdom's pleasant way ? 

My mother. 

And can I ever cease to be 
Affectionate and kind to thee. 
Who wast so very kind to me, 

My mother? 

Oh no— -the thought I cannot bear, 
And if God please my life to spare, 
I hope I shall reward thy care. 

My mother ! 

When thou art feeble, old, and grey. 
My healthy arm shall be thy stay. 
And I will soothe thy pains away. 

My mother. 
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And whea I see thee hang* tby head^ 
'Twill be my turn to watch thy bed^ 
And tears of aweet afiEbctioiL shed. 

My mother. 

For God who lives aJbove the skies^ 
Would look with Tengeaikce in his eyes^ 
If I should ever dare demise 

My mother. 



LESSON 13. 

THE DONKEY. 

Do not use the donkey unkindly ; he is 
good and patient^ and if you are gentle 
with him he will do his best to please 
you. 

He cannot go so fast as the horse can, 
but if he is slow he is sure, and be will 
keep on working kfnger than the h€«*se ff 
you will let him take his time about ii. 
The donkey is often called stupid, but he 
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finds ooi things sometimes that a stupid 
animal eould not do* If he is shut up in 
a field and ^^ants to get out of it, you wiU 
find that he can open a gate with his teeih, 
or push up a latch with his nose, almost as 
well as you can with your hands. It must 
be a hard gate if he cannot get it open ; 
he finds his way too very easily to a place 
where he has been before. I have read a 
story of a donkey whose master used to 
give him some nice corn every mornings 
and the donkey used to come for his good 
breakfeist every day at the right time, just 
as if he had a clock to tell the hour by. 

Sometimes the donkey did not find any 
body there to give him the corn, and then 
he used to go to the back door, and knock, 
knock, knock, went his foot> as much as to 
say, "Here I am, ready for my breakfast" 
And when be had eaten his com be used 
to prick up his ears, and wag his tail, and 
look as happy as' could be. In return for 
all this kindness, he used to carry his 
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master's wife on his back very safely^ and 
took great care not to hurt her. Donkeys 
can go down a steep place very well, be-p 
cause their feet are hollow underneath; 
they do not slip as they would do if their 
feet were shaped like those of the horse. 



LESSON 14. 

HEN AND CHICKENS. 

What care the hen takes of her little 
chicks! See how she spreads out her 
wings, and the little ones run under thena. 
Now you cannot see one of them, they 
are all safe and warm under her feathers. 

Before the chickens were hatched the 
hen sat patiently upon the eggs, day and 
night. How tired she must have been of 
sitting so long ! you would think she must 
have longed to walk about again on the 
grass, or in the yard. But she did not, and 
now she loves her little ones so much that 
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she does not wish to leave them ; she had 
rather stay and take care o^ them. If any 
thing comes near to hurt them she grows 
quite brave for their sake, and will even 
fight as well as she can to defend them. 
The hen is very timid when she has no 
chickens to take care of; it is her love for 
them which makes her brave. The cock 
is a brave bird ; he has a fine red comb 
upon his head, and spurs upon his legs, 
and the feathers of his tail are very hand- 
some. He crows with a loud voice, and 
walks about as if he were the king of the 
fowls. But he is good-natured too ; do you 
see how often he scratches up the ground 
with his claws? that is to find grain or 
worms for the hens to eat. 
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LESSON 16. 

CHICKENS. 

See the chickens round the gate. 
For their morning portion wait ; 
Fill the basket from the store, 
Open wide the cottage door :. 
Throw out crumbs, and scatter seed. 
Let the hungry chickens feed. 
Call them — ^now how fast they run, 
Gladly, quickly, every one ; 

Eager, busy, hen and chick. 
Every little morsel pick. 
See the hen with callow brood. 
To her young how kind and good ; 
With what care their steps she leads, 
Them, and not herself, she feeds ; 
Picking here, and picking there. 
Where the nicest morsels are. 

As she calls, they flock around. 
Bustling all along the ground. 
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Wbcii their daily labour? cease. 
And at nigbi they rest in peace. 
All the little tiny things 
Nestle close beneath her wings ; 
There she keeps them safe and warm, 
Free from fear, and free from harm. 

Now, my little child, attend : 
Your Almighty Father, Friend, 
Though unseen by mortal eye. 
Watches o'er you from on high. 
As the hen her chickens leads. 
Shelters, cherishes and feeds ; 
So by Him your feet are led. 
Over you his wings are spread. 



LESSON 16. 

SHIPS. 

Do you know that you live in a land 
which has water all round it, so that if 
you wanted to go to some other country, 
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you would have to get into a ship, for a 
ship cau move along upon the water? 
Most ships are made to move by the 
wind; tall poles, called masts, are fixed 
upon the ship, and sails are fastened to the 
poles, and the veind fills the sails and 
blows the ship along. But some ships 
have steam-engines, and they are moved 
along by steam ; that is better than having 
only the wind and the sails to depend 
upon, for sometimes the wind blows the 
contrary way to that in which we want 
the ship to go, and sometimes there is no 
wind at all, and the ship can neither go 
backwards nor forwards, but steam can al- 
ways make the ship move and go the wbj 
we wish. No one who has not seen a 
large ship sailing swiftly over the water 
can think what a fine sight it is. Some 
ships are so very large that there is room 
for a thousand men to live in them, and 
to take with them all the food and all the 
other things they will want for many 
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months. Such ships as these often cany 
large cannon also ; they are ships of war, 
and go out to battle when the men of 
other countries want to do us any harm. 
But besides the ships of war there are 
many fine large ships which sail to other 
lands, to fetch from them those good and 
useful things which are found there, and 
which we have not got in our own land. 
These ships bring us oranges, and lemons, 
and figs; and they bring also tea, and 
sugar, and cotton, and rice, and many 
more things which we want; and they 
take to the countries which send us these 
good things the calico, and the knives, 
and scissors, and tools which are made in 
England. So the ships are very useful to 
every body. 
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LESSON 17. 

"WINTEK. 

The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow ; 
And what will the Robin do then, poor 
thing ? 
He'irsit in a barn, 
And keep himself warm. 
And hide his head under his wing, poor 
thing ! 

The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow; 
And what will the Swallow do then, poor 
thing ? 
Oh ! do you not know ? 
He is gone long ago 
To a country much warmer than ours, poor 
thing ! 
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The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall haye snow; 
And ^fhat will the HcNoey-bee do, poor 

thing? 
In his hive he will stay, 
TRll the cold's passM away, 
And then he'll come out in the spring, 
poor thing ! 

Tlie north wmd doth blow, 
And we shall have snow; 
And what will the Donaonse do then, 
poor thing? 
RolFd up like a ball. 
In his nest snug uid small. 
He'll sleep tiU warm weather 4X)mes back, 
poor thing ! 

The north wind doth blow. 
And we shall hare siftow; 
And what will the Children do then, poor 
things? 
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When lessons are done, 
They'll jump, skip, and run. 
And play till they make themselves warm, 
poor things ! 



LESSON 18. 

LINEN, FLAX, AND HEMP. 

Linen is made from the stalks of the 
flax-plant, which you see sometimes grow- 
ing in the fields. The flax has a small, 
pretty blue flower. When the flower has 
fallen off, and the seeds are ripe, the flax 
is pulled up out of the ground, and the 
stalks are put into water and left there till 
they are rotten. Then ihey are dried, 
and beaten with a mallet, and combed out 
smooth and fine. And when all this has 
been done to the stalks, they are fit to be 
spun into thread, and the weaver takes the 
thread, or yarn as it is called, and weaves 
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it into linen strong and fine. There is 
another plant of i;^hich the stalks make 
linen ; it is hemp. The hemp is not nearly 
80 pretty to look at as the flax-plant; it 
grows up with a tall strong stem, and has 
a green flower. The hemp-stalks make very 
coarse linen, and sails for ships ; and sacks 
and ropes too are made from hemp-stalks. 



LESSON 19. 

COTTON. 

The cotton of which your calico shirts 
and frocks are made came from a very 
long way off. It grew upon a plant called 
the cotton-tree, which is found in very hot 
countries. The seeds of the cotton-tree 
are all covered with a soft silky wool ; this 
is the cotton, but before it can be made 
into calico for frocks and shirts it must 
have a great many things done to it. The 
first thing is to pick out all the seeds from 

H 
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iiie G0tton, and after that a number oS. 
jnachiDieB help to make it onooth, Aad 
twist it into thread, and little boys aoA 
girls, and men and women ako, help »b 
well as the ina<diines. Some of the thiiead 
is kept to sew with, but most of it is 
woven into cloth. It is not nioe wMte 
doth at first, it looks dingy and yellow, 
but it is spread out upon the grass and 
left there to whiten, or else something is 
put to it which makes it white very quickly, 
and when it has been dried and smoothed, 
it is fit to make shirts, and sheets, and 
many things besides. 

But some of the calico is not left plain 
white, it is marked with pretty patterns of 
stripes, and spots, and flowers of different 
colours; that is called printed cotton, which 
we make into frocks and gowns. 
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LfiSSON 20. 

WHAT CLOTHES AEB MADE OF. 

Come hither to me, and FIl tell you, my boy, 
(For I think you would never have 
guess'd,) 

How many poor animals we must employ 
Before little Charles can be dress'd. 

The pretty sheep gives you the wool from 
his sides 
To make you a jacket to use ; 
And the dog or the calf must be stripped 
of their hides. 
To give you a couple of shoes. 

And then the grey rabbit eontribates his 
Bhaore, 
He helps to provide you a hat, 
For this must be made of his delicate hair, 
And so you may thank him for that 
H 2 
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And many poor animals suffer besides. 
And each of them gives us a share. 

Pull off their warm clothing, or give us 
their hides. 
That we may have plenty to wear. 

Then as the poor creatures must suffer to 
give 
So much for the comfort of man, * 
I think 'tis but right that as long as they 
live. 
We should do for them all that we can. 



LESSON 21. 

BEARS. 

Bears are covered with thick fur ; they 
can swim as well as walk, and they can 
climb trees very well. They have strong 
claws with which they lay hold of the 
tree, and although the bear is a large 
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heayy beast it will ran up quite as last as 
a cat. Bears are of different colours ; some 
are quite black, some are brown : there are 
white bears also, and one kind of bear is a 
mixture of grey, and brown ; this one is 
called the grisly bear, and he is the most 
fierce of all. Bears eat fruit and the roots 
of plants, as well as fish and the flesh of 
other beasts, but their favourite food is 
honey. The wild bees lay up their stores 
of honey inside the hollow trees, but woe 
to the poor bees if a bear finds out their 
tree. He will gnaw all day till he has 
made a hole in the wood large enough for 
him to get in his paws, and then out comes 
the honey, and it is all eaten up in a 
minute. When the bear attacks a man it 
stands up on its hind feet and squeezes 
the poor man to death, by hugging him 
round with its fore paws, but they do not 
often kill a man unless they are very hun- 
gry indeed, or unless they are afraid he 
will touch their little ones. The little 
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oaes sre called the bear's eibs, and tiw 
bear is very fend of her cabs. In tlie land 
where the wbite bear i> found, there are 
Yerj Ixmg; ccdd winters; the ground is 
covered with snow and iee,, and the son: 
is ncft seen for many week& The white 
bear digs herself a hole in the mow, and 
there she lives all the winter with her 
cubs* When the mm is bright and warm 
again, she conies out of her snow-houae^ 
which begins to melt away. Her little ones 
are as large as sheep-dogs then ; they follow 
their mother every wh^^, both on land 
smd when she is swimming in the water, 
and if the cubs get tired the old bear lets 
them get ufKsrn her back and ride there. 



LESSON 22. 

WEEDS. 

The plants which grow wild about the 
fiel& and road-sides are called weeds. 
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Some weeds are very prettj to look at 
The pappy; which grows up in the midsfc 
(rfthe com, is very gay; but the &rmer 
does not like to see its bright scarlet 
flowers in his corn-£eld, for they are of noi 
use there. And the bind-weed, whidt 
dimbs up the hedge, and hangs its large 
white flowers upon the thorn and black* 
berrf bushes; is very pretty. But some 
weeds are not at all gay to look at. The 
stinging-nettle, which grows by abnost 
erery way-side, has not pretty flowers^ Itg 
flowers are green, and so small, that we 
diould hardly notice them, if they did not 
grow nearly at the top of the stalk. Per- 
haps you have been stung by a nettle some- 
times ; and you know that the sting huortar 
you much more than the prick of a pin: 
and yet the little sharp hairs upon the 
nettle-leaf which sting you are not so 
large nearly as the point ot a pin. How 
is it that they hurt so much ? I will tell 
you. Each of those little pricking hairs 
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has a drop of juice at the bottom of it ; 
and when the hair pricks you, that drop of 
juice runs in, and makes the place bum 
and smart. But a dock-leaf will cure 
the pain. Do you know the dock, with 
its great, broad leaves? It grows about 
the road-sides, like the nettle. If you 
bruise a dock-leaf, and rub it over the 
place where the nettle has stung you, it 
will soon leave off smarting. 

Thistles are large weeds, which grow in 
the fields, and by the hedges. Some thistles 
are very tall, indeed : they all have thorny 
leaves, and the flowers are purple or pink ; 
but one kind of thistle has sometimes 
white flowers. When the flowers die, the 
wind blows the seeds about like little 
feathers. The goldfinch likes the thistle- 
seeds very much. Other little birds like 
the groundsel. Groundsel is a weed, with 
little yellow flowers, which comes up very 
often in the garden ; but we must not let 
it grow there. Gardens are for fruity and 
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sweet-smelling flowers, and for beans, and 
cabbages, and other good plants, not for 
weeds. Idle people let weeds grow over 
their gardens ; but we will try not to be 
like them. 



LESSON 23. 

FLOWERS. 

God might have made the earth bring forth 

Enough for great and small. 
The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

God might have made the earth provide 

For every want of ours. 
For medicine, luxury, and food. 

And yet produce no flowers ! 

They spring in valleys green and low, 

And on the mountains high. 
And in the secret wilderness, 

Where no man passeth by ! 
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Onr outward life requires them not ; 

Then wherefore had thej birth ?— 
To minister delight to man. 

And beautify the earth. 

To comfort man, and whisper hope, 
Whene'er his faith is dim ; 

For God, who careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him ! 



LESSON 24 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

A little girl was walking one day with 
her father over one of the Wiltshire 
dbwns, when she saw a flock of sheep 
coming up to them. The shepherd was 
not driTing them, but walked in front of 
them, with his crook in his hand, and his 
dog at his heels. When he stopped^ the 
sheep stopped too ; and when he walked 
briskly on, the sheep trotted quickly after 
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Um. Sometime however, one or two 
of the hindmost wonld lag behind, and 
the shepherd then called to them with a 
cheery voice, and tkey soon quickened 
their pace, and eame along with the rest. 
He led the way to a fol(^ and the she^ 
were soon within it, and the shepherd 
made them safe' for the night '^ How good 
your sheep are, sir," said the little girl. 
** Why, miss, they know me well. I lead 
them in the morning to the green fields^ 
and am always about with them. If they 
want more food than they can find on the 
downs, I give it them ; if they want water, 
I lead them to it ; if they are ever sick, 
I tend them. And I know every Q0S joi 
them, from the least to the greatest. r^bA 
they know me, and soon find out tQnW&y 
are safer and better off by followingSWien 
I lead." **Then," said the little girl, « they 
would be very silly sheep if they did not 
follow you, and mind your voice." Her 
&ther was pleased to hear what his little 
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daughter and the shepherd said. " And 
who is it," he asked, " that takes care of 
you, my dear, as this shepherd does of his 
sheep?" "Is it not you, father," said she, 
"and my mother? You find me food 
every day, and I am always safe when I 
am at home." " No," replied her father : 
" we do no more for you than those old 
sheep do for their little lambs. We need 
some one to watch us as well as you. If 
you have food from us, we must have it 
from some one greater. And when you 
sleep, and we sleep at night, there must 
be some one to watch both us and you, 

be safe." " I know what you 

1 the little girl : " it is God who 
d keeps us." " Yes," said her 
nd, besides this, God has shown 
y sending to us his Son Jesus 

Christ, who watches over us, feeds us, and 
loves us vnth a shepherd's care. He came 
down to earth for our sakes, and told 
those who saw Him, and all who should 
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come after Him, that He was the good 
Shepherd. What you have now seen will 
make you understand exactly what He 
meant, when He said, ' He that entereth 
in by the door is the shepherd of the 
sheep. To him the porter openeth, and 
the sheep hear his voice. And he calleth 
his own sheep by name, and leadeth them 
out. And when he putteth forth his own 
sheep, he goeth before them; and the 
sheep follow him, for they know his voice. 
I am the good shepherd, and know my 
sheep, and am known of mine. My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me.' " 



Saviour, merciful and mild. 
Hear and aid thy erring child ! 
Loving me with love untold. 
Thou hast brought me to thy fold. 
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Set me dDties to fulfil, 
OiiTie me grace to do thy will. 
That, my hour of lalK>iir past, 
I may rest in heaven at last. 

Lord, to Thee I make my prayer, 
Keep me with thy tender care; 
Guide my heart, inform my tongue, 
I am weak, but Thorn art strongs — 
Though I oft have gone astray 
From the pure and perfect way. 
Thou from sin canst set me free, 
Lord of life, I trust in Thee. 



LESSON 26. 

^1^ infant's evening prayer. 

Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear m^ 
Bless thy little Lamb to-night ; 

Through the darkness be Thou near me. 
Keep me safe till morning li^t. 
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Xhrough this day thy hand has led me, 
And I thank Thee for thy care ; 

Thou haflt ^wacni'd xne — clothed and fed me, 
Lkrten to my 'ev'ning prayer. 

Let my sins be all forgiven, 

Sless the friends I love so well; 

Take me, when I die, to heaven, 
Happy, there with Thee to dwell. 



.LESSON ^1. 

DO YOUR DUTY. — PART I. 

Dick and Harry were two boys of about 
the same age. Their parents were poor ; 
but they ccmtrived to send them to the 
village school. They both went to school 
for iiie first time on the same day. 
Just as they came into the room, the 
dergyman, Mr. Grant, was explaining to 
the children that part of the Catechism in 
^Mch they are taught to do their duty in 
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that state of life to which it shall please 
God to call them. 

While Mr. Grant was speaking, Dick 
was staring about at all he saw. He was 
thinking about the lessons he should have 
to learn, and wondering what kind of 
games the boys played at, and whether 
they had much time for play, and many 
other things which had nothing to do with 
what the clergyman was saying. All was 
quite as new to Harry as it was to Dick ; 
but the kind voice, which he had often 
before heard in church, seemed to take 
hold of his mind, and he began to think 
about his duty, and how he was to do it 
At first both Harry and Dick found their 
tasks rather hard. I am sorry to say that 
Dick did not try much to get over this, 
but did as little as he could : so he was 
often in disgrace, and began to get the 
name of Idle Dick; and his mistress 
thought she should never be able to teach 
him to read. Harry's lessons were not 
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[ easy to him ; but he had the thought that 
it was his duty to learn them: so he 
worked hard, and at the end of a year was 
able to read quite well. And now he 
began to like learning; for his mistresd 
had a pleasant way of teaching ; and every 
time he went to school, he seemed to find 
out something that he had never heard 
or thought of before. 

About this time, when these two boys 
were not mpre than ten, a farmer in the 
parish, with whom both Dick's father and 
Harry's father worked, asked them if they 
would like their sons to come to him and 
earn some wages. As the men had both 
of them large families, they could not 
refuse the. offer, though they knew very 
well that it was a bad thing to take them 
away from school so young. But it could 
not be helped. So it was settled that the 
boys should go and keep the farmer's 
sheep. Dick was not sorry to hear it; 
he had never got on very well, and began 

T 
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to find school mora and more tiresome^ 
He could only just read a few easy senr 
tencesy and had leariit as little as a Idqj 
well could in the course of his year's school* 
ing. But when Hariy heard that he must 
leave school he was y^ sorry; and he 
could not help crying^ when he tdid Mr. 
Grant that he was to leare school the next 
day. " Well, my boy," said the cleigy- 
man, '^ I am sorry for you ; and I know 
your &ther would not take you away if 
he could help it. But you must be cour 
tent with the lot which God ]m>Tides for 
you ; and in whatever station you axe> yoa 
can, by God's help, do your duty." 

These words recalled to poor Harry's mind 
what he had heard the first day he came 
to school ; and he went out with a beatmg 
hearty resolving that he would always try 
to do his duty in that station to which it 
should please God to call hinu 
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LESSON 28. 

THE child's may SONG. 

A merry little maideo. 

In tUa iwny mmth of May, 
Came tripping o'er the meadow, 

As she sang this merry layi 
"I'm a merry little maiden^ 

My heart is light and gay; 
And I loTe the snony weather,.. 

In the merry month of May. 

^ I love the pretty lambkins, 

That gaily sport and play. 
And make such frolic gambols, 

In the merry month of May , 
I love the little birdies 

That sit upcm the spvay, 
And sing me snch a blithe song, 

In the merry month of May, 
I 2 

\ 
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•* I love the blooming flowers 

That grow on bank and brae, 
And with them weave my garlands 

In the merry month of May ; 
I love to see the green leaves, 

The leaves that fell away, 
•Come back to clothe the hedges, 

In the merry month of May, 

" I love my little sisters 

And my brothers ev'ry day, 
But I seem to love them better 

In the merry month of May; 
For the winter now is over. 

We run about and play, 
And Nature seems to love us 

In the merry month of May." 
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LESSON 29. 

DO YOUR DUTY-— PART II. 

For some time the two boys, were 
together^ and went on much the same. 
They were busy all the day in the fields, 
and had very little time to themselves; 
But Harry managed to find time after his 
work was done to read a little out of some 
of the nice books which his former school- 
mistress, used to lend him. In this way, 
and by always going to the Sunday school, 
he got on surprisingly with his reading. 
And Mr. Grant, who took quite an interest 
in Hany, had him up. at his house in the 
winter evenings for half an hour or more, 
and began to teach him to write a little, 
and to do sums, and other things. Harry 
now found the use of having been so. in- 
dustrious at school; and. many a half 
hour which Dick passed in, idle, play, Harry 
was ten. times as happy reading his book^ 
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either to himself, or to his mother, who 
was always glad enough to spare half an 
hour to listen to him. ^ I am sure/' said 
Dick to him, one day, •* it can do you no 
good to be poring over your book, when 
yott might be at play; we have not so 
mttoh time to play now as wa had fit 
achool; and that I alwuys thought little 
monglL'' ••Well," said Hany^ ^ perhaps 
I like i*^Mtii^ as much u yoa like play; 
and I am sore I hav^ learnt a great ttany 
things tery pleasant to think of while 
(Sitting h(dre to wateh the eheep. I was 
reading yesterday about a great king^ who 
o&ee kept hia fitther's aheep. Do you 
know, Diok, who that wtsf* ^Well,* 
Mid Dick) ^I do not sappoBe yon or I 
ihaU ever be king% or any thing e&eept 
plough-boya and labourera.'* **No>'* said 
Hairy; ^and my reading will not make 
me forget this: for the book I lote 
to read best of all is the Bible, be- 
cause it is isdl true. I remember to 
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have read there * Godliness ^th content- 
ment is great gain ;' and ^having food and 
laiment^ let us be there^th content.**^ 
« Well," said Dick, «yoa like books, and 
I like play. Each to his tasta But I 
oan foe as good in my place, and keep 
sheep as well as you, idthout books." But 
Dick did not keep dieep as well, because 
he did not think so much about doing his 
duty. He had fietUen in with many idle 
boys, who, when they had nothing to do^ 
used to try and get Dick to leave his work 
to come and play with them. Harry would 
try to persuade him not to do this ; but 
after doing it once or twice without being 
found out» Dick began to fancy he was 
quite safe, and was often away great part 
of the day> when his master was from 
home. Harry was too kind to tell of this^ 
though Dick's absence made double work 
for him. But he did his best; and it was 
a comfort to him to think that he wai^ 
doing his duty. One day, the fiurmer. 
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coming home from market earlier than 
usual, happened to ride by the field, where 
Harry was very busy in keeping the sheep 
from a broken part of the fence. As the 
fence was broken in many places, it was not 
easy to keep them in the field. ^^ Halloa, 
my lad," said the farmer, "where is the other 
boy?" Harry said nothing; for Dick was 
gone off as usual to play, and had left him 
to do the work alone. His master saw 
pretty well how the case was, and said 
nothing more at that time ; but when he 
went home, he began to inquire of dif- 
ferent people, and soon found out the 
truth. He was very angry with Dick, and 
put him to work in the fields under a 
man who could always watch him; but 
he was so pleased with all he heard of 
Harry, that he took him to his house, and 
gave him a place in his farmyard to look 
after the cattle. And he said to Harry, 
"I never before gave this work to so 
young a boy as you. But all that is wanted 
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is constant care, and I know I can trust you. 
You may depend upon it boys never lose 
by doing their duty/' 



LESSON 30. 

THE WASP AND THE BEE. 

A wasp met a bee that was just buzzing 

by. 

And he said, " Little cousin, can you tell 
me why 

You are loved so much better by people 
than I? 

My back shines as bright and as yellow 
as gold. 

And my shape is most elegant, too, to be- 
hold. 

Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.'' 

" Ah, cousin," the bee said, " 'tis all very 

true. 
But if I were half as much mischief to do, 
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Indeed iliey would love zne no better than 

you. 
You have a fine shape and a delicate wing^ 
They own you are handsome, but then 

there's one thing 
They cannot put up with, and that is your 

sting. 

^ My coat is quite homely and plain, as yoa 

see, 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 
Because I'm a harmless and diligent bee." 
From this little story let people beware^ 
Because, like the wasp, if ill-natured they 

are. 
They will never be loved, if they're ever so 

lair. 
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LESSON 31. 

DO YOUR DUTY. — ^PART III, 

Harry did not for^t the lesson he had 
learnt in so many ways; and the more he 
\^%s trusted^ the more he tried to do his 
duty. So every body about the ferm began 
to trust him; and whenever there was 
any thing which wanted steady care» Harry 
was always the boy picked out. In this 
way he had many little treats^ which he 
would not else have had. At one time the 
horse-keeper let him ride one of the horses 
to water. Then, perhaps, his mistress would 
call him to help her with the chickens* 
Or his master would send him to tl^e 
paddock with some milk to feed the poor 
lamb that had lost its mother. So Harry 
got very handy> and learnt a great deal ; 
and his master said> ** When yon are older 
you will be quite fit to be a foreman in 
some farmer's yard;*' and he let him now 
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and then have an odd hour to go up to 
the school, that he might learn to write 
better, and to ke^p accounts. In one way 
or other Harry had always kept up his 
reading ; and the Sunday school, which 
he never missed, was a great blessing to 
him in every way. He was soon so useful 
to his master, that he had quite good 
wages for a bOy, and could take home 
many a shilling to his father and mother, 
who, besides being glad of the help, were 
proud of their son. Mean time Dick was 
kept close at work by the man under whom 
he was ; and as he was not a very bad 
boy, he began to learn his business well, 
and became in time quite handy at the 
plough, and very useful in cutting and 
carrying wood. He often thought of what 
Harry used to say to him about doing his 
duty, and tried more to do it. But the 
time he lost at school was not made up ; 
for he could scarcely read at all, and 
did not seem to be- able to take pleasure 
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in books of any kind. Perhaps he some- 
times thought, as he used to do, that 
he could be quite happy without books, 
though he did not now think that play was 
the happiest thing in the world. Often, 
indeed, when he went to church, he wished 
that he could read his Bible himself; but 
except then he did not much care about it. 
But one day, when he was out in the wood, 
helping to cut down some trees, a great 
branch fell on him, and broke his leg. He 
suffered a great deal, but the pain went 
off after a time, and his master was very 
kind, and helped him and his iather while 
Dick was ill ; and. Mr. Grant often came 
to see him. So Dick was thankful to God, 
and to all his kind friends, for the care 
they took of him; but he was told he 
must lie quiet on his bed for- two or three 
months before his leg would be well. 
And now. Dick began to find the time 
hang heavy on his hands; and when Mr. 
Grant : asked . if he would like to have 
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gome of the pretty books which he lent to 
siek persons, Dick was ashamed to be 
forced to say he could scarcely read at alL 
^ Wellt" said the clergyman, ** I will leave 
you a few very ewy, and perhaps you may 
spell them out" But Dick found this 
much harder than to plough or chop wood, 
and was quite in despair. Just then Harry 
came in to spend half an hour with him, 
as he had that time to qwre. '^ Oh ! " said 
Dick, **I have found out now the use of 
learning to read« If you were as I un^ 
you would be as happy as the day is long ; 
and I am now heartily sorry I was so idle 
at school'' Harry was very kind about it, 
and promised to help Dick, if he would try 
to learn to read. He often came in for 
a short time ; and by his help Dick got 
on fast^ for he was very anxious to leam ; 
and before the three months were over, 
be could read quite well At the end of 
that time the dodior said he was now 
strong enough to go to work; and Ms* 
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Grants v^o had oftaii come in to see hiin^ 
gave him a very nice Bible, and said to 
lum, ^ Nov» Diek» yon know how to use 
this; and if you should never read any 
other^ you will find that the last three 
months have been the happiest of your 
life. I dare say you will now leam to 
like many other books. But never forget 
this ; for this is the Book of books." And 
he marked for him a passage, which Dick 
never afterwards forgot : " Fear God, and 
keep his commandments ; for this is the 
whole duty of man." 



LESSON 32. 

LITTLE BIRDS AND CRUEL BOTB. 

A little bird built a warm nest in a tree, 
And laid some blue eggs in iU one, two^ 

and three. 
And then v^xy glad and delighted wa« 

she. 
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And after a while, but how long I can't 

tell, 
The little ones crept^ one by one, from, the 

shell. 
And their mother was pleased, and. she 

loved them well. 

She spread her soft wings on them all the 

day long. 
To warm them and guard them, her love 

was so strong, 
And her mate sat beside her and sang her 

a song. 
One day the young birds were all crying 

for food, 
So oif flew their mother away from her 

brood. 
And up came some boys who were wicked 

and rude. 

So they puU'd the warm nest down away 

from the tree, 
And the little ones cried, but they couM 

not get free. 
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And at last they all died away, one, two, 

and three. 
But when back again the poor mother did ' 

fly. 

Oh, then she set up a most pitiful cry, 
And she mourn'd a long while, and then 
lay down to die. 



LESSON 33. 

THE WORKS OF GOD, AND THE WORKS 
OF MAN. 

God alone can create, or make out of 
nothing. He made out of nothing the 
heavens, and the earth, and all that is 
therein. 

But man can only make by putting 
together things which God has made, or 
by taking one part of them from another. 
Wool is shorn from the sheep's back. It 
is twisted into yam. The yam is dipped 
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into dye, which is made of some plant, 
or of some insect, or of some other thing 
that God has placed upon the earth. It 
is then woven in the loom, and becomes 
cloth. And the cloth is cut out and sewed 
together, and a coat is made. The shearer, 
the spinner, the dyer, the weaver, the 
tailor have all been at work ; but every bit 
of the coat was on the earth before they 
used it, and they have only put the parts 
together. 

Canes are cut down and pressed, and the 
juice which runs out of them is gathered 
into vessels. The juice is strained, and 
cleared of the coarse parts. Then it is 
boiled, and skimmed again and again, till 
no scum remains. The juice is then 
heated, the water flies off in vapour, and 
there remains sugar. We say that sugar 
has been made ; but every particle of it 
was in the sugar-cane, and man has only 
removed the water and the fibre with 
which it was mixed up. He has taken the 
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sweet parts from the rest, and so has got 
sugar from the cane. 

So man can only make by joining or by 
dividing what God has created. 



LESSON 34. 

GOD THE CREATOR. 

Sun, moon, and stars, by day and night. 
At God's commandment, give us light ; 
And when we wake, and while we sleep. 
Their watch, like guardian angels, keep. 

The bright blue sky above our head. 
The soft green earth on which we tread. 
The ocean rolling round the land. 
Were made by God's Almighty hand. 

Sweet flowers that hill and dale adorn, 
Fair froit-trees, fields of grass and corn, 
The clouds that iis«^ the showers that fall. 
The winds that blow — God sends them all. 
K 2 
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The beasts that graze with downward eye, 
The birds that perch, and sing, and fly, 
The fishes swimming in the sea, 
God's creatures are as well as we. 

But us He form'd for better things ; 
As servants of the King of kings, 
With lifted hands and open face. 
And thankful heart to seek his grace. 



LESSON 35. 

EARTH AND ITS RICHES. 

When God had gathered the waters 
into one place, the dry land appeared: 
" And God said. Let the earth bring forth 
grass, and the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after its kind." 
So the earth is rich in trees and fruit, in 
grass and corn, in herbs and flowers ; and 
gives food to men, and to beasts, and to 
birds. 
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But these are not all the riches of the 
earth. There are hard rocks, which give 
us stone, and there is soft clay, which we 
knead in;to bricks. And so we build our 
houses of stone or brick. We cover them 
with slate, which is cut out of mountains ; 
and the glass in our windows is made of 
sand and sea-weed. The timber of our 
floors and our doors is from the great 
trees that grow upon the earth. Our pots 
and pans are made of one kind of earth, 
and our cups, and saucers, and jugs, and 
basins, of another. And we warm our- 
selves with fires, made of coals, which lie 
below the ground. From the earth we 
get gold, and silver, and copper, and iron, 
and tin. 

These are but a few of the riches of the 
earth; and these were not all shown to 
man at once, but he was left to find many 
of them out, one by one, for himself. 

But who gave man will to seek, and 
^ower to find, and wisdom to contrive? 
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He who made the things which man seeks 
and finds. ''The earth is the Lord's, and 
the fvdness thereof." 



LESSON 86. 

WATER. 

There is nothing so common as water. 
We go down to the sea, and there we see 
water fix and wide, tossing up and down, 
now coming towards us, and now going 
hack, never at rest. Water runs smoothly 
in the river as we walk along its bank; it 
stands in pools and ponds; it lies cool and 
fresh in deep wells; and sometimes gushes 
out of the earth in springs and fountaina 
The water of the sea is so salt that we 
cannot drink it; the water of ponds and 
livers is fresh, but sometimes muddy and 
not always sweet ; but the water of springs 
and wells is the clearest and best. 

Water is seen in many forms. In the 
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heat of the day it rises in rapour from the 
earth. In the cool evening it falls again 
in dew. And often in the morning it 
hangs in wreaths of fog over the river^ or 
is driven in mist along the hills. The 
clouds are bubbles of water packed close 
together, and floating in the air. At times 
these bubbles fall, and then we have a 
shower of rain. 

When it is very cold, water freezes and 
becomes ice ; and the ice on ponds is often 
so hard and thick that we can walk upon 
it quite safely. Water from the clouds 
sometimes freezes as it &.lls, and then it 
comes down to the ground in flakes of 
snow ; and sometimes it is turned at once 
into ice by«a storm in the air, and then 
it comes down in hailstones. When the 
vapour in the air freezes it becomes rime^ 
and on a bright winter's day we often see 
the rime upon the branches of the trees 
glistening in the son like white feathers. 

When water boils, a vapour rises from 
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it which is called steam. It may often be 
seen coming out of the spout of a tea- 
kettle, and looks like white smoke. Va- 
pour, dew, fog, mist, clouds, rain, ice, 
snow, hail, rime, and steam are all water 
in different forms. 



LESSON 37. 

THE DOG. 

Dogs do not live upon grass or com like 
the horse and cow ; they have sharp and 
strong teeth, which were given them that 
they might eat flesh : they can also grind 
bones with their teeth, and eat them up, if 
they are not too large. Dogs are fond of 
burying large bones in the ground, that 
they may afterwards rake them up when 
they are hungry. I know a friend who once 
missed from his table a fine piece of 
brawn that had been placed upon it^ 
wrapped in a napkin. Napkin and brawn 
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were both gone, no one could guess 
where; till at last, in a comer of the 
garden, they saw a piece of the napkin 
peeping out of the ground: and so they 
found out that old Pincher, a neighbour's 
dog, had carried it off to eat at his leisure. 
Dogs are wild in some countries, and are 
then very fierce and dangerous; but the 
dogs we see are tame : they are useful to 
us in many ways. 

The dog takes care of the house at night 
when people are asleep ; he will not let 
any body come in to hurt them, or to take 
any thing away ; but if he hears a step or 
a voice which he does not know, he barks, 
and makes a great noise, to tell his master 
that a stranger is coming. Some dogd 
will fetch and carry things for their mas- 
ter. I have heard of a dog who was so 
good and steady, that he was sent every 
day to the baker's shop, which was a long 
way off, to bring home the bread. The 
baker always tied up the loaves in a cloth. 
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and the dog used to take up the ends of 
the cloth in his teeth, and carry home 
the bread very carefully. Many a poor 
blind man can find his i¥ay along the 
streets with nothing but a stick in his 
band, and his dog leading him by a string. 
Some dogs hunt foxes and hares ; they are 
called hounds ; and they run very SMiftly. 
And some dogs help to take care of the 
sheep ; and in those countries where fierce 
beasts, such as wolves and bears, are found, 
dogs keep watch over the sheep day and 
night; and if the wild beasts come to 
devour the sheep, the dogs fly upon them, 
and fight with them. There are dogs 
which like the water, and swim very vrelL 
Sometimes when little children have fallen 
into the water, these good dogs have 
brought them out, or they would have 
been drowned. How fond those children 
must have been of the dogs which saved 
them from such a sad death ! I hope you 
will never hurt or tease the poor dog; it 
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would make him cross and snappish, and 
perhaps provoke him to bite yon. Bat if 
you are kind to him, he will like to play 
with you ; he will wag his tail, and try to 
lick your hands and face ; that is his way 
of thanking you for your kindness. 



LESSON 38. 

THE FAITHFUL POINTER. 

A gentleman was once out shooting 
with a favourite pointer, called Juno; as 
he was walking over his own fields^ he 
was met by a rough-looking man, with 
whom he had some angry words. The 
man spoke very loud, as if he were threat- 
ening the dog^s master; the gentleman 
did not take much notice of this, but soon 
passed on, and on looking round missed 
Juno from his side. Meantime, his buttel^ 
at home was surprised by seeing the dog 
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run up to him, and lay hold of his coat, 
as if to drag him forward. After trying 
to shake the animal off for some time^ he 
thought it best to follow where Juno was 
leading him; she wagged her tail and 
marched on with the butler behind her, 
up to the very gate where she had heard 
the rough man talking so loudly and an* 
grily to her master. There can be no 
doubt that poor Juno had understood so 
much of what had passed as to think her 
master in danger, and had taken this way 
to bring him help. 



LESSON 39. 

THE. BLIND BOY. 

Oh, say what is that thing calFd light. 
Which I must ne'er enjoy ; 

What are the blessings of the sight? 
Oh tell a poor blind boy ! 
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You talk of wondrous things you see— 
You say the sun shines bright ; 

I feel him warm, but how can he. 
Or make it day or night ? 

My day or night myself I make. 

Whene'er I sleep or play, 
And could I always keep awake, 

With me 'twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 

You mourn my hapless woe ; 
But, sure with patience I can bear 

A loss I ne'er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot have, 

My cheer of mind destroy ; 
While thus I sing, I am a king, 

Although a poor blind boy. 
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LESSON 40. 

THE WINTER FIRE, — ^PART L 

Tom Jackson's father was a wood-cutter, 
who lived on the border of the great forest, 
about a mile from omr Tillage. He had a 
snug cottage rent free, but he had several 
little children, and he had to work hard 
to find bread for so many mouths. One 
winter's night, when the snow was lying 
deep on the ground, Tom sat with his 
&ther and mother by the side of the 
blazing fire. The squire was very kind 
to the wood-cutter, and gave him free 
leave to cut a small stack of wood for 
himself every winter. But the winter 
had been long and sharp, so that when 
January came, and the snow was still on 
the ground, almost all the stack of wood 
was used up. Tom had three or four 
brothers and sisters, who, as their parents 
were too poor to give them much supper, 
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were very glad, after a cold run home 
firom school, to crowd round the fire and 
get warm before bed-time. They were 
very lucky on this nighty as their mother 
had been paid a shilling for some vrork, 
and had brought them home a large loaf 
of bread for supper. They each had a 
good slice, and were sitting quietly by 
the fire, when Snap, their little terrier 
dog, jumped up and ran barking to the 
door. It was a cold dreary night, and 
some one was knocking at the door for 
shelter. Tom*s &lher at once opened the 
door, and saw outside a tall, rough-look- 
ing man, who begged for an hour^s rest 
and shelter till the storm had blown over. 
The children looked on in silence, except 
Tom's younger brother, who at once cried 
out, "He can't have any of the loaf, can 
he, mother?" 

•^O yes," said Tom, "he shall; he shall 
have half of mine if mother can't spare the 
loaf; he looks so cold and hungry." 
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Meanwhile his father hade the stranger 
to come in, as he *^was quite welcome 
to rest and shelter, if he pleased, for two 
hours instead of one." 

**Many thanks," said the stranger, "for 
your kind welcome. I have walked a long 
way in the snow already, and the sight of 
your blazing fire was too tempting to he 
passed by." As he said this, he placed 
his large bundle on the floor, and took a 
stool for himself near the fire. 

** And so, my little man," said he to 
Tom, " you would give me half your slice 
of bread, would you?" 

"Why," replied Tom, "I have nearly 
eaten the whole of it now, but you shall 
have all that is left." 

" Give it to me, then, at once, or I shall 
get none." 

Tom gave it at once to the man, who 
said he was very hungry, thanked him for 
his good nature, and soon finished what 
was left of the slice of bread. 
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LESSON 41. 

A GOOD OLD AGE. 

••You are old, Father Waiiam," the young 
man cried, 
"The few locks which are left you are 
grey; 
You are haJe, Father William, a hearty old 
man; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray?" 

" In the days of my youth," Father William 
replied, 
"I remember'd that youth would fly 
fast. 
And abused not my health and my yigour 
at first, 
That I never might need them at last." 

*• You are old. Father William," the young 
man cried, 
" And pleasures with youth pass away, 

L 
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And yet you lament not the days that are 
gone; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray?" 

'' Ia the days of my youth," Father WilUam 
replied, 

"I remember'd thftt youth eould not last; 
I thought of the future, whatever I did. 

That I never mi^ grieve for the past." 

" You are old, Father William," the young 
man cried, 
^^ And life must be hastemng awsy ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon 
death ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray!" 

" I am cheerful, young man,'* !l^tfaer Wil- 
liam replied, 
^ Let the cause thy attention engage ; 
In the days of my youth I rOTa^mher- d my 
God! 
And He hath not forgotten my ageP* 
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LESSON 42. 

THE WINTER FIBE. — PART II. 

The children looked on in wonder^ 
The pedlar had a sun-burnt, merry fece^, 
and made them laugh when they caught; 
Lis eye. 

'' He is a sailor," said little Frank, "and 
I wonder what he has got in that great 
bundle." He said this very softly to his 
mother, but the pedlar heard the words, 
and replied, " Have patience, and you shalL 
see. 

Meanwhile he went on talking to the 
woodman about the village, — how far it 
was off, and if the road was a good one. 

At last he turned to the diildrenjr and 
said,. "I am a pedlar, and that bundle is 
my pack, in whieh I carry all my goods 
for sale." As he said this, he began to 
untie the bundle. The first thing he took 
h 2 
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out from it was a loaf of bread and some 
slices of meat. 

The children then thought to themselves 
that he need not have eaten Tom's supper. 

" You see/' said the man, " I am not so 
badly off for a supper as you thought. I 
ate Tom's slice of bread because he gave 
it to me so freely ; and now he shall have 
supper with his father and mother and me.** 
And then they took seats round the table, 
and made a hearty supper. It was the 
first slice of meat Tom ever ate for his 
supper; and he was much pleased with 
it. In fact^ they had not had a taste of 
meat since Christmas-day, when the squire 
sent them a leg of mutton. They were 
only too glad to have potatoes and bread. 

The pedlar made Tom eat all his slice of 
bread and meat, though he much wished 
to give some to his brothers and sisters ; 
saying that " they should have some when 
supper was over." 
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Frank, Tom's younger brother, was a 
curious, meddling boy, and very fond 
of touching what was not his own; so, 
while supper was going on, he crept slily 
over to the pack on the floor, and began 
peeping into it, and touching the bundles ; 
and at last his sister did the same. 

"How I wish it was all mine," said 
Frank, "all these bundles; I'm sure he 
could spare one." 

Frank said thts very softly to his sister ; 
but the pedlar had sharp ears, and heard 
him plainly. 

"Do you know, my boy," said he, "where 
you are taught not to covet and desire 
other men's goods?" 

Frank knew his Catechism pretty well, 
and remembered the words at once. He 
wondered how the pedlar should know the 
Catechism — such a rough, strange man; 
but he could say nothing for himself, and 
getting very red in the face, went back to 
his own corner. Tom's mother then said it 
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was time for tbem ^1 to go to bed, Ibut the 
pedlar beg^ged hard for l^m to stay until 
lie had opened one or two of his bundles. 
In a few moments he had opened two — one 
full of small books with gay and bright pic- 
tures, and the other of pocket-knives of all 
kinds and siees. Tom's eyes ^.rkled with 
delight as he saw the last opened, for of all 
things in the worid he longed tov a knife ; 
but he said not a word. 

** There!'' said the pedlar; ^all good 
knives, and very cheap.'* 

But no one there had a penny to i^end 
on knives, whether cheap or dear; so the 
pedlar began at once to fold them again. 
One knife, however, he laid down upon the 
table. When his pack was all tied up as 
before, he took up this knife, and put' it 
into Tom's hand. 

" You can* t pay me for it now, I know," 
said the pedlar; "but you shall pay me 
by a halfpenny or a penny at a time, when 
I call here on my round through the 
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county; and I sm mre Hmt ymi, niio w&ce 
ready to give up hdf yoar bread to a poor 
man, ate too hooest s boy to forget to pay 
your debts," 



LESSON 43, 

A HYMN rOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Hear, Lord, the song of praise and prayer, 
In Heaven thy dwelling place, 

From infants made the public caTe» 
And taught to seek thy &ce. 

Tb&nks for thy word and for thy day, 

And grant us, we implore. 
Never to waste in siii^l play 

Thy holy sabbaths more- 
Thanks that we hear — ^but^ ohi impart 

To each desires sincere^ 
That we may listen with our lieatt^ 

And learn as well as hear. 
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For if vain thoughts the minds engage 

Of older far than we. 
What hope that, at our heedless age, 

Our minds should e*er be free? 

Much hope, if Thou our spirit take ^- .•^ 
Under thy gracious sway, / ' v>-^^ ;» 

Who canst the wisest wiser mal^av .•*V'^>^^y 
And babes as wise as they, { " i H-, 

Wisdom and bliss thy word bestows, 

A sun that ne'er declines. 
And be thy mercies shower'd on those 

Who placed us where it shines. 



LESSON 44. 

METALS. — PART I. 

There are metals of different kinds. 
The most common are gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead, zinc, and tin. Steel is made of 
iron; brass is made of copper and zinc; 
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and pewter is made of tin and lead. Metals 
are dug out of the earth, and are generally 
found mixed with stone-, and the mixture 
is called ore. The ore must be crushed 
and washed, and all the earthy parts taken 
away, before we can get the pure metal. 
•Gold, 'silver, iron, copper, lead, zinc, and 

/<tin arer iBtll^heavy, heavier than most other 
bodies. The heaviest of them is gold. 
They are bright and shining when they are 
kept clean. Gold and silver will not rust 

^j^ver becomes dull and soon tarnishes 
if it is not often rubbed ; gold will tarnish 
too, but not so much as silver. Lead and 
tin do not easily rust, but it is hard to 
keep iron and copper from rusting. The 
rust of copper is of a bright green colour, 
and is called verdigris. This rust is a 
poison, and a very little of it would be 
enough to kill a man. Some metals are 
much harder than others. Copper is softer 
than iron, gold is softer than copper, but 
not quite so soft as lead. All the metals 
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ivliieh ha^ns been naizmd may be rolled iufx) 
sheets, or haminered into plates, and some 
of them may be beaten into Tery thin 
leai^es. Tin is made into tin-foil, and lead 
into what is called lead-pap^, in wfak^h tea 
is often wrapped. And gold may be beat^i 
ont so thin, that a piece no bigger than a 
pin's head may be made to* cover a sbeet 
4>f paper. 

They can all be dmwn into wire, but 
lead and tin are not tough enough to make 
wire that will be of any use. Gold, coppei^ 
and iron may be drawn into very fine 
wi^. There is iron wire no thicker thaa 
a hair, and the gold of one guinea could 
be stretched into a wire more than eight 
miles long. 

They may all be melted in a fomaoe, 
but the fire must be very hot to mdit iroa 
or gold. Lead and tin are melted much 
more readily. Iron is often melted, and 
poured into a mould or cast It is then 
left to cool, and this cast iron is very htrd. 
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hat nlsQ Terj brittle, and a gWBXt blow 
tntfa the hamn)^ Mill break it. 

What have vie leamt about these 
metals? That Bcme sre soft, and mme 
mre hard; some rust, and eome do not; 
some are tough, and some are brittle ; but 
ali are bright and heavy. All may be 
tnelted by the five ; all may be beaten into 
thin plates ; all may be drawn into a wire, 
though they will not all make wire that is 
of any use. 



LESSON 45. 

METALS. — PART H. 

We call gold and silver the. precious 
metak because they are more rare than 
the rest» and are only found in very small 
quantities^ except in one or two parts df 
tfae earth, so that a small piece of them 
is worth a great deaL This is why they 
Me used for money. For one sovereign 
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vre could get more iron tlmn we couM 
carry. Pieces of money are called coina 
Gold would not be hard enough for coins, 
if it were not first mixed with a little 
copper or silver.- As gold and silver are 
bright and beautiful, and do not rust, they 
are very fit for ornaments. And as gold 
can be beaten out very thin, and does not 
tarnish much, we cover wood and other 
things with the thin leaves, and make them 
look like gold. 

But the metals which are more common 
are quite as useful. Zinc is hard, and 
makes good roofing, and weather-cocks, 
and foot-baths. Lead is easily rolled out 
and bent, and so we make pipes of it, and 
cover 'our gutters and flat roofe with it. 
Copper will make pots and kettles that 
will last a long while; they must be 
kept very clean, because the rust is poi- 
sonous. Tin is soft and easily beaten out, 
and will not rust ; so it is used as a lining 
to copper saucepans and other vessels, that 
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they may be always sweet and clean. 
What we commonly call tin is really la 
thin sheet of iron, covered over with a 
thin coating of tin. 

But the most useful as well as the 
mo$t common of all metals is iron. Re- 
member that steel is made of iron, and 
think how many times iron is used before 
we can get a slice of bread. 

The ground must first be ploughed with 
an iron plough-share, and raked with an 
iron harrow after the seed is sown. Then, 
when the weeds spring up, we want an iron 
hoe. And when the ears are ripe, the 
com must be cut with a sickle of steeL 
You can scarcely get out of the field 
without a waggon, wliich has wheels 
bound round with iron tires, not to men- 
tion the iron hooks, the iron bolts, and 
the iron chains in the harness. When the 
com is at the mill we find the millstones 
are moved by iron wheels ; and when it is 
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carried hcMne in the Aaape of flour, and 
kneaded into dbiii^h, ife is pot into tke 
oven with lui iron shovel You cstimot 
even get a slice from the baked loot 
withant a steel knife. Yomr clothes are 
eat out with steel scisacos, and sewn wiA 
steel needles. What woold a tailor be 
without his iron thimble and his iroa 
goose? And what weuld the cobbler be 
without his steel awH Th^ earpcsiter 
eould not do without his ehisel; the brick?- 
lajer without his trowel; the digger witb- 
out hia spade. All these are made of iron. 
And the washerwoman must have her £kit 
izoiBS and box irons^ and evmi her mangle 
csQuM scarcely be made without iron. . Wh j 
ia it that iron is so useful ? Because it is 
most fit fcHT tookL Took are those things 
with which man works. And wbeii we 
have searched all the worlds we riiall find 
nothing worth so much as a man's kboor*. 
God has in his goodness spread, oyer As 
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earth tlungs good and beautiful; but few 
can be enjoyed without labour: for God 
said to Adani«, ^ In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread." 



LESSON 46. 

THE. LITTLE TKOUT. 

'^Dear mother/' said a little fish, 

"Pray is not that a fly? 
I'm very hungry and I wish 

You'd let me go and try." 

" Sweet innocent," the mother cried, 
And started from her nook, 

" That painted fly is put ta hide 
A sharp and barbed hook." 

Now,, aa I've bsard, thi& little trout 
Was ycmng and foolish taor 

And so he thought he'd venture oat 
Ta see if it w^& tsu^. 
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And round about the hook he played 
With many a longing look. 

And ^ dear me !" to himself he said, 
" Tm sure that's not a hook : 

** Sure I may give one little pluck. 

Let's see, and so I will." 
So on he went, and lo ! it struck 

Quite through his little gill ! 

And as he faint and fainter grew. 
With hollow voice he cried, 

" Dear mother, if I'd minded you 
I need not now have died." 



LESSON 47. 

THE HONEST BOY. PART I. 

Little Edward always spoke the truth. 
I don't know that he ever in his life told 
a lie. Nor would he act a lie. In the 
school to which he went, it was a rule that 
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there should he no whispering among the 
hoys during school-hours. Every one who 
hroke the rule had a had mark. Edward's 
father had promised him a little wheel- 
harrow if he had no had marks for a whole 
month. 

The school-house stood in a heautiful 
place, near a fine grove, wiere the hirds 
sang andhuilt their nests, and the lively little 
squirrels leaped and played. There was a 
rail-fence hehind the school-house, not far 
from the window where Edward sat. One 
day, a hold and merry little red squirrel 
came running fast along the fence, and 
seating itself on the topmost rail, seemed 
to be looking into the school-house. It 
so happened that just then Edward raised 
his eyes from his hook. He forgot the 
rule ahout whispering : " See, see th a 
squirrel !" he said to John, the hoy next 
him. 

"He wants to come to school," said 
John, heginning to laugh. 

H 
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** Oh ! I forgot ; we murt not talk," mid 
£jdward. 

The squirrel with a bonnd came down' 
from its high seat towards the window. 

"He's coming to school sure enough,** 
said John; "we'll have him in our dasa^ 
won't we?" 

The teacher heard him, and asked if he 
was not breaking a rule. 

^* I wasn't talking much,** replied John, 
T)ending his head low to his book and 
reading it very fast. 

** Still you were talking, and I must 
give you a bad mark," said the teacher. 

Edward thought of the wheel-barrow, 
but like a manly, honest boy he spoke out, 
" i am sorry, sir, but I whispered without 
Heave too.** 

*• I did not see you,*' said the teacher. 

•• I talked firet ; perhaps John wouldn't 
have talked if it had not been for me. I 
forgot the rule a minute.** 

"You must have a bad mark too, then," 
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said the teacher; "but you are an honest 
boy to own the truth, rather than sit still 
and act a lie. You did wrong to disobey, 
but you have done quite right to con- 
fess it." 

Edward had never had a bad mark be- 
fore, and felt the shame of it very much. 
He also thought he had lost the wheel- 
barrow, with which he had planned so 
many fine plays of drawing little loads of 
boards, pedlars' wares, and garden-stuff. 
He felt as if he should cry, but he held 
back his tears and studied away as well as 
he could with a heavy heart 



M 2 
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LESSON 48. 

THE SQUIRREL. 

"The squirrel is happy, the squirrel is 

gay," * 
Little Katie exelaim'd to her brother ; 
** He has nothing to do or to think of but 

play, 
And to jump from one bough to another.'^ 

But Henry was older, and wiser, and knew 
That all play and no work would not 
answer, 
So he ask'd what the^squirrel in winter 
must do. 
If he spent all the summer a dancer. 

" The squirrel, dear Katie, is merry and wise. 
For true wisdom and mirth go together; 

He lays up in summer his winter supplies, 
And then he minds not the cold 
weather." 
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LESSON 49. 

THE HONEST BOY. — PART II. 

One morning after this, when Edward 
was the first one at school, he was surprised 
to see the teacher^s inkstand upset, the ink 
spilt over the table, and dripping upon the 
floor. When the teacher came, and asked 
who did this mischief, no one at first 
answered ; but when he asked again, seve* 
ral said at once, **It was so when I came, 
and there was nobody here but Edward.** 

"Did you do it, Edward?** said the 
teacher. 

**No,sir.'* 

"Somebody must have done it. All 
was right when I unlocked the school- 
house door and went for a walk. Who 
was the first at school this morning?** 

" Edward, Edward ! *' was the answer. 

Edward joined with the others, " There 
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was no one here when I came, but the ink 
was spilt then." 

"It is very Btrange,* said the teacher, 
" but I believe you ; I know you are an 
honest boy, for you confessed the whisper- 
ing of your own accord. We will wait, 
and I am sore I shall find out who did it.'' 

The children looked artnmd, wondering 
who it was, and thinking how he mnst 
&eL ''I know it wasn't Edward,'' thej 
ssoA to each other, ^for he tells when he 
does wrong, though nobody knows it. He 
wouldn't keep still the other day to save 
his mark, and a beautiful wheel-barrow» 
too, that his &ther was going to give 
him." " Who could have spilt the inkT 
So they talked till school began, but found 
out nothing. 

School was not over, however, befinre 
there was a giggling among the little ones 
nearest the table, and some of th^n 
pressed their hands tightly over their 
mouths to keep it in. 
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*^ Children/' said the teacher, in a tone 
of r^roof> ** vrimt is the matter ?" 

Instead of a drawer there was but a 
shelf in the table, and on the front edg^ 
of this sat a cunning little squirrel, peep- 
ing forth to see if he might safely venture 
from his hiding*place. At sight of the 
teacher, he drew back into his comer, and 
was caught by him. 

"Here, children," he said, as be drew 
him out> "here is the ink-spill er, a 
little rogue of a squirrel; his feet are 
dabbled with ink now. I thought we 
should find out who did the mischief. 
I felt. certain it was not Edward. Here, 
Edward,'* he added, turning to him, " he 
has cleared you, and you may have him." 

As Edward took him, he saw that he 
was the very one that he and John had 
seen looking in at the window. He put 
him in his dinner-basket till dinner-time, 
and then fed l^im, and let him go tp run and 
frolic with his fellows ^as he pleased. The 
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squirrel did not forget his good fiire, and all 
the summer frisked and played about the 
schooUhouse. The children were careful 
not to frighten him, and he became almost 
tame. They called him ** Squirrel Ned/' 
and sometimes " Squire Ned ;" and many 
a time he made them think of the boy 
who would not act a lie, and whose word 
could be believed when every thing seemed 
to be against it 



LESSON 50. 

THE WOOD-MOUSE. 

Know ye the little Wood-Mouse, 

That pretty little thing, 
That sits among the forest leaves, 

Beside the forest spring ? 

Its fur is red as the red chestnut. 
And it is small and slim ; 

It leads a life most innocent 
Within the forest dim. 
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Tis a timid, gentle creature, 

And seldom comes in sight ; 
It has a long and wiry tail. 

And eyes both black and bright. 

It makes its nest of soft, dry moss, 
In a hole so deep and strong; 

And there it sleeps secure and warm, 
The dreary winter long. 

And though it keeps no calendar. 
It knows when flowers are springing ; 

And waketh to its summer life, 
When nightingales are singing. 

Upon the boughs the squirrel sits, 
The Wood-Mouse plays below ; 

And plenty of food it finds itself 

Where the beech and chestnut grow. ^ 

In the hedgensparrow's nest it sits. 
When the summer brood is fled. 

And picks the berries from the bough 
Of the hawthorn over-head. 
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I saw a little Wood-Mouse once 

Sit under a forest tree, 
With his dinner of chestnut ripe and red, 

And he ate it heartily. 

I wish you could have seen him there; 

It did my spirit good. 
To see the small thing God had made 

Thus eating in the wood. 

I saw that He regardeth them— 
Those creatures weak and small ; 

Their table in the wild is 8pread^^^^\J^ : 
By Him who cares for all ! ^}y^ *"^-^\ 

LESSON 61. 

THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 

A father once called together his chil- 
dren, and desired them to break a bundle 
of sticks which he had tied together into 
a faggot. They all tried» but it was in 
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vain. The task was &t beyond their 
powers. The father then untied the fitg^ 
got» and gave them the sticks one by one, 
lind his children broke them quite easily. 
*' Thus, my cdiildren/' he said, ** will it be 
vfith you ; while you are bound together 
yon will be strong and safe. But if you 
Mver the tie of lore you will be as weak 
as the faggot when the string that bound 
it was unloosed." 



^V^ LESSON 52. 

• .# 

TgE BURIED TREASURE. 

.An old man, upon his deathbed, called 
together his sons, and told them that in the 
field behind the house a great treasure wafi 
buried ; but he did not say in which port 
of the field it lay. After their father's death 
they all set to work in good earnest to find 
the treasure. They dug over the ground 
again and again, but they found nothing* 
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At last the autumn came) and they were 
forced to sow the ground with corU) think- 
ing all their labour had been in vain. Bat 
the next year they were rewarded for their 
pains by having a crop of wheat three timed 
as large as any of their neighbours. They 
then found out what their fiither had 
meant, and learned that the greatest trea- 
sure in the earth is that which every one 
can secure by patient labour. 



LESSON 53. 

THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 

A certain fox in hungry case, 

A fox of no ignoble race, 

Was passing by a garden wall," 

On which, with spreading boughs and tall, 

A lofty vine was trained to grow 

Far out of reach of all below. 

And cluster'd o'er in purple guise 

With dainty grapes that met his eyes. 
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The fox would fain with eager hound 
Have drawn the hunches to the ground ; 
For thirst and hunger sore had he, 
And he look'd up most wistfully ; 
Then, after trying all in vain, 
He tum'd aside with alter'd strain, 
" This fruit is proper for a clown. 
But not for foxes of renown.'* 

Tfis oft our fashion to begin 
By praising what we think to win. 
But when it is beyond our power. 
We say in scorn, the grapes are sour. 



LESSON 54. 

MELANCTHON AND THE STRANGER. 

Melancthon was a wise man and a great 
scholar, who lived in Germany a long while 
ago. He was one of those men who taught 
people the trutb, as it is in the Bible, at a 
time when it was too little known. So 
his name was famous and he was spoken 
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of every where. A stranger who had heard 
a great deal ahout the great scholar, came 
a long journey to see him, and to learn of 
him. He thought, perhaps, that Mel«ic« 
thon would be in his study, and meant to 
ask him some hard questions; or, perhaps, 
he might hear him talking with the wisest 
men of the day, and teaching them veiy 
deep things. But when the stranger came, 
Melancthon was sitting in his parlour with 
his wife by his side, holding a book in one 
hand, and rocking his child's cradle with 
the other. The stranger looked surprise^ 
and seemed to think this too mean a task 
for so grave a man ; but Melancthon told 
him how dear little children were to God ; 
for Jesus Christ had said, "Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not : for of such is the kingdom of heaven, 
and whoso receiveth one such little child 
in my name, receiveth me.** 

The stranger thought of what he saw 
and heard, and left the house wiser than 
he entered it. 
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LESSON 55. 

THE SCOTCH GUARD. 

Long ago, when the fierce Danes came 
first to this land, they went roTing about 
where there seemed the best chance of 
plunder. A band of these bold men went 
into Scotland, and thought to surprise a 
camp of Scots, and make themselye^ mas- 
ters of the country. 

In the dark hours of the night the Danes 
crept with as little noise as they could 
fiearer and nearer to the camp. So still 
they were, that the men who were keeping 
w&tch there did not hear thenou 

But just outside of the camp there stood 
&gtiard, stoQl^ and strong, and well armed. 
His watch-word, if he could have spoken^ 
would hare been, "Who dares touch me?" 
but he was deaf and dumb. There he stood, 
iB|)6echle8S as he was, ready to do his part. 
The Danes thought they should reach the 
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camp in a few minutes, when, on a sudden 
a man who went forward was so wounded 
by the mute guard, that he could not help 
crying out loudly with pain and af&ight. 
This* noise roused the camp ; the Scots all 
tiirnM'<)ut to defend themselves, and the 
Danes trere vanquished and driven away 
from th'e'country. 

' Tlien they praised the stout guard, and 
said his name should always be honoured 
in Scotland. His picture was from that 
time set in the arms of the country. 

Now, my merry friends, who was the 
brave guard? was he man or beast, say 
you? It was just no other than a good 
stout Scotch thistle, armed with sharp 
spines that pierce the flesh like a spear. 
These, wounding the Dane in silence and in 
darkness, filled him with pain and with fear 
too. He could not help making an outcry, 
and as this was the means of saving the 
Scottish camp, they have ever since used 
the thistle in the arms of Scotland. 
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I tell the tale as it was told to me ; but 
it was so long ago it is supposed to have 
happened, that I cannot feel quite certain 
about it. 



.-r-.v »• 
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LESSON 56. 






THE SPIDER AND HIS Wipisw^v - r'V> 

In a dark little crack, half a yard from the 
ground, 
An honest old spider resided ; 
So pleasant and snug, and convenient 'twas 

found. 
That his friends came to see it for many 
miles round ; 
It seem'd for his pleasure provided. 

Of the cares and fatigues and distresses of 
life. 
This spider was thoroughly tired ; 
So, leaving these scenes of distraction and 
strife, 

N 
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(His diildren ^1 settled) he cane mik his 

T^ Mve in this cjcaany retired 
He thought that the little his wife would 



Twould be easy for him to provide her, 
Forgetting he lived in a gentleman's room. 
Where eama evea^ morning & maid and a 
broom, 

Those pitiless foes to a spider. 

For when, (as sometimes it would chance 
to befall,) 
The moment his web was completed. 
Brush — came the great broom down the 

side of the wall, 
' And perhaps carried with it, web, spider, 
and all. 
He thought himself cruelly treated. 

One day, when their cupboard was aaipty 
and dry. 
His wife (Mrs. Hairy-leg Spinaer) 
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Said to him, ^Dear, go to the cobweb and 

try. 
If you etn't fiiid tbe leg or the wing of a fly, 
As a bit of a relish for dinner/^ 

Directly he went his long search to resume, 

(For nothing he ever denied her,) 
Alas ! little guessing his terrible doom, 
Just then came the gentleman into the 
room. 
And saw the unfortunate spider. 

So while the poor insect in search of his pel^ 

In thfO cobweb continued to linger. 
The gentleman reaeh'd a long cane from 

the shelf 
(For certain good reasons best known to 
himself, 
Preferring his stick to his finger). 

Then presently poking him down to the 
floor. 
Nor stopping at all to consider, 

n2 
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With one horrid crash the whole business 

was o'er, 
And the poor little spider was heard of no 

more, 
To the lasting distress of his widow. 



LESSON 57. 

COALS. — PART I. 

There are many towns in the north of 
England, which a stranger finds neither 
clean nor agreeable. The streets, as well 
as the roads that lead to the town, seem 
paved with black dust ; the air is full of 
soot, and a heavy, thick fog generally hangs 
over the town. You will here and there 
meet rough-looking labourerSj with their 
faces and hands begrimed with black, and 
you will probably think them strange, 
uncouth persons. It is very likely that 
you will say to yourself, "What an un- 
pleasant place to live in ! What a pity 
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it is that there should be such dirty towns, 
with their black streets and lanes, instead 
of pleasant villages, with neat, whitewashed 
cottages, and their pretty gardens, and 
la;bourers with white smocks, and children 
with clean faces !" No doubt the villages 
are much more pleasant to look at, and to 
live in ; but our country would not be so 
rich and thriving as it is, without that which 
makes these towns dingy and dull. The 
black roads and the thick smoke pouring 
forth from so many chimneys show that 
we are in the neighbourhood of coal. 
People have come and set up their great 
furnaces to smelt iron, and to do other 
works, because coal is here cheap and 
plentiful. I think we should not find 
our little village homes half so comfort- 
able, if it were not for the cheerful blaze 
of the coal fire. We might, perhaps, warm 
ourselves and our houses with wood, as 
they do in countries where they can get 
no coal; but the great steam-engines by 
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which we spin our cdtton, and make tbd 
fiiaiij goods for whieh England is famoM^ 
eould not easily be worked without 
eoals. The railway carriages in whi^ 
these goods are carried from one part of 
England to another, and most of the boats 
which transport them to every quarter e£ 
the world, are moved by steam-engines 
sti|^lied with coal. And it is mainly owing 
ta the g^eat quantities of coal found in 
different parts of England, that our island 
has become the chief place in the world 
for making goods and sending them to 
otik&t countries. 

There are different kinds of coaL Some 
bum longer, and some burn brighter than 
others. That which burns most brightly is 
Camzel coal. And this is so hard and 
smooth^ that cupB and saucers and other 
things are made of it and sdid far oma* 
mentsr 
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LESSON 58- 

COALS. — PART n. 

If you wish to know how cfoat is dng ocrt 
t>f the earth, ycm need only walk a littto 
way out of one of these dull towns whieh 
w» have been talking of. You wiH eome 
to an opening in the ground called the pit's 
mouth, and may be let down to a great 
depth by means of a rope and large basket, 
ni>t unlike the bucket of a well. When 
yon touch the bottom and step out of the 
basket, you will find yourself in a very 
strange place. There are broad galleries 
of great length, and smaller passages 
branch out on the right and on the left 
The roof is kept up by large black pillars. 
If it is a very large mine, the principal 
roads will perhaps be lighted with gas, and 
you may fancy yourself in a great city 
underground. The galleries are the main- 
streets, and the passages on either side are 
the smaller streets and lanes. But it is 
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only in a few mines that gas can be used, 
and then only in the great roads. In the 
other parts of the mine you must be con- 
tent with the dim light of a lamp covered 
with wire gauze. For there is a kind of 
gas often found in coal-mines called fire- 
damp. This will easily catch fire, and if it 
does, will blow up part of the mine. Many 
dreadful accidents have happened from 
this cause. But so long as you use the 
wire lamp you will be quite safe. Trap- 
doors are placed in many of the passages 
to keep out any fire-damp from the rest of 
the mine. There are men and boys, horses 
and donkeys, in this underground city. 
Many of the men and boys pass a great 
part of their lives in the mine, and as for 
the poor horses and donkeys, when they 
are once let down, they seldom come up 
again. There is plenty of work going on. 
The horses and donkeys are drawing great 
trucks laden with coal along the passages. 
The boys are watching the trap-doors to 
keep them shut after the trucks have 
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passed through, and are helping the men 
in many ways. The men are digging and 
hewing with axe and shovel. And in some 
places they are putting in small packets of 
gunpowder into holes which they have bored 
in the sides of the pit. When the gunpowder 
is lighted by a match, it will be blown up, 
and will force away the coal in large 
blocks. Then you will observe that all 
the long galleries and open spaces which you 
have been walking through have been 
made by digging out the coal and winding 
it up to the pit's mouth. There are places 
where they bring up coal from a depth of 
1800 feet. And in some mines on the 
coast they go, it is said, three miles under 
the sea. 

At the pit's mouth you will see great 
heaps of small coal lying about that is not 
worth carrying away. Sometimes these 
heaps catch fire, and will bum for a very 
long time. A traveller once observed one 
of these heaps large enough to cover 
twelve acres, which had been burning for 
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eight year»; when he saw it, it wa» still 
burning. 

Yon will not wonder that so mndi 1ms 
been dug ont, when yon think bow much 
coal is nsed by land and by sea : in honses^ 
in shops, in furnaces, on railways, and on 
board ships. But you will begin to think 
how can such a quantity of coal be pfo- 
cured at all, and how long will it be before 
we have used up all the coal in our island ? 

You need not fear. There are great 
tracts of land called coal-fields in many 
parts of England, which have beds of coal 
lying all under them, and in some places 
these beds are 960 feet thick. One great 
coal-field is near Newcastle, from which 
place great part of the coal used in London 
is brought. This coal-field is as much as 
thirty miles long and twelve miles wide^ 
and we might get from this coal-field 
alone enough coal to last at least 500 
years. There are also vast coal-fields in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, from which the 
great towns in those counties are supplied. 
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There are coal-fi^ds too in Stsffi^sdshire, 
Leicestershire, and otber parts of England, 
besides some in Wales and in Scothnd. 
So that there is plenty of coal in our island 
to last thousands of years, although we use 
80 much of it in one way or another. 



LESSON 59. 

THE CHIMES. 

Dear Mother, what a pleasant way 

The church-bells have of talking ! 
I hear them on the Sabbath-day, 

When we to church are walking. 
** Why don't you come?" they seem to say. 

In full and clear ding-dong, 
" Do come to church ! 'tis getting late. 

Why don't you come along?" 

When violets and cowslips blow, 

Apd birds begin to sing, 
I hear them talk, or fancy so, 

About the happy spring. 
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" Oh, surly winter's gone and past,*' 

They munnur to and fro, 
'' And gentle spring is come at last^ 

A Maying let us go/' ^^^"^-^ 

But once they told another tal^,^f .^i^:***^^'^^ 

The cause I did not know, ^ ^^.J^^^ 
Their merry voices seem'd to faTl^<-' Tri^v"^^ 

Muffled, and sad, and slow. ^ -^ — 

I left my play to ask you why, 

My heart felt full of dread. 
And list'ning then I heard them say, 

" We're mourning for the dead." 

Tis even thus, my dearest child, 

The bells will still ring on. 
From life to deafh, from death to life, 

Till time itself is gone. 
Some lesson may they always bring, 

In gay or serious mood. 
And may you learn with them to sing, 

" I'm happy when I'm good." 
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LESSON 60. 

BLACK LEAD. 

;. Tedcher. Look at this pencil which I 
hoTd ijlmj hand, what is it made of ? 
::' 'Several Children. Of wood, sir. 
yl^^ttSeri Of any thing else? Will 
wood make this black mark along the 
paper? take it, and look at it. 

Thomas. I see a black point at the end 
of the wood ; it is shining, and looks some- 
thing like Jead. 

Harry. It is lead. See, this lump of 
lead will mark the paper, only the mark 
is not quite so black. 

All the Children. We know what the 
pencil is made of, it is made of lead as 
well as wood. 

Teacher. Wiser heads than yours have 
thought this part of the pencil very like 
lead, and indeed it is called black lead, 
but I cannot say it is a good name, for I 
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will soon show you that it is not lead at all. 
Can you tell me what you have learned 
about lead and such metals ? 

Tliomas. They can be beaten out thin, 
sir. 

Teacher. Right, but this black lead 
would soon be crambled into dust by a 
hammer, and eould never be beaten out 
at all. Do you know any thing dse about 
lead? 

Harry. It ean be melted in a Btrong fire. 

Teacher. But if you were to put this 
black lead into ever so hot a fire, it w<Mii4 
never melt, though it might be burned into 
ashes. What else do we know about lead ? 

Thomas. I remember, sir, that yoa 
told us that many metals are drawn out 
into wire, and that lead could be drawn 
out too, but that wire made of lead would 
not be strong enough to be of mudx use. 

Teacher. You remember quite rightiy. 
But this black lead cannot be cbrarwn oot 
at all. 
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Harry. How i^eci can it be made into 
tbeae thia slips, that aeem to run through 
^lie Bsdfddle of the wood, jost Hke wire ? 

Te$i(Jisr^ I will talk about that when 
I expiaia how pendls arc made; but now 
o&n you tell me in what shape lead is 
generally found ? 

Thomas^ It is £ii»und mised with earth 
or stone, and it is then called lead ore. 

Teacher. Thb black lead is fooad in 
very few places. There is only one spot 
ia England wh^e it can be got pure. 
This is Bormwdale in Cmnberknd ; there 
it \& dug up in small lumps, black, shining, 
mid somewhat greasy, and can be easily 
temped with a knife ; and it has only to 
be divided into small najrow strips to be 
quite ready for use. 

Harry. But how, sir, caa we get so 
many pendls if there is oidy one plac^ 
where black lead is found? 

Teacher. I said there was only one 
place where it was found pure. In many 
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countries in Europe a great deal is got, 
mixed up with earth and other matter. 
This they prepare by scraping it, and pound- 
ing it all up together so as to make a kind 
of cake, which has enough of black lead 
scraping in it to do very well for common 
pencils. 

Teacher. Is black lead used for any 
thing else ? 

Thomas. My mother has sent me to 
the shop to get her some black lead to 
rub the grate with. Is that the same black 
lead, sir, that is used in pencils ? 

Teacher. It is the same ; but the black 
lead of which this powder is made is not 
very pure. It is used to polish grates, 
because it is, as I said ' before, black, 
shiny, and greasy. And so, when we rub 
it on the grate, it will stick to the iron, 
and give it a black polish. Is there any 
thing else that will make a black mark on 
paper ? 

Several Children. Coal. 
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Teacher. Yes; and the truth is, black 
lead might be much better called a kind 
of coal, than a kind of lead ; its substance 
is in great part the same as coal, but in 
many points it is different ; so that when 
you talk about black lead you must re- 
member that you are not speaking of the 
metal lead, or of any metal, but of some- 
thing which has only been called black 
lead because it looks like lead. 



LESSON 61. 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

Come, meet around our Christmas Tree : 
Its gifts are spread for you and me ; 
With curious art and skill that prove 
Each little work a work of love. 

Brothers and sisters here unite. 
Parents and friends in all delight. 
Each secret kept with faithful care. 
Till all the gifts of love may share. 

o 
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Wbjr do \re piize our CfarkrlBDjasr-fJ^iee? 
Why do we press its light to see? 
We feel there's me^re thsa neets the eye 
JjBL ito outward form of harimmy. 

We feel the blessings Christiiue btoi:^lkt| 
Thoiprecious things past human thought^ 
For then in love divine were giv'n 
Oood-will and peace to earth frraot HeaVn. 



LESSON 62. 

THE LEAD PENCIL. 

Teacher. I told you a day or two ago 
whatT^black lead was, and now I will tell 
you, as I promised, how pencils, are made 
of it. Have you ever seen a circular saw? 

Harry. No, sir; but my father, who 
is a carpenter, cuts wood with bis saw, and 
I have often felt its sharp teeth. 

Teacher. Well, a circular saw is a thca 
round plate of steel, with teeth all rooad 
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tlie ed^ lake the teeth of ]rcmr fathe/s 



Tkemas. But where can the handle he, 
gyr, if the teeth are all round ? 

Teaeker. There ia no handle at all, 
but it turns round the middle, just as you 
see a wheel in a wheelwright'^ shop. 
When the saw is fixed, thej have onl j to 
piHih the wood agaifist the saw, and It is 
cut very quickly and neatly. In this way 
they cut thin strips of cedar, each strip 
as long as three pencils; then with an* 
other saw they joeke a small grooye along 
the middle of each stick, but leave parts 
of the stick witboirt any groove. 

Tkemm. I rappose^ sir,, thai is the part 
of the pencil where there is no lead ? 

Teacher. Just so. The grooves being 
eat, the lead most be made ready to be 
pat into them; the lumps of black lead 
which I told you of are cut by circular 
saws into mtfrow pieces, just the size of 
the grooves, and then it is the business of 
a number of boys to take up these fin 
o 2 
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strips of lead, and place them carefully 
in the grooves. When this is done they 
glue another strip of wood, which has 
no grooves, over the grooved sticks, and 
then we have a long stick containing three 
pencils ready for use. 

Thomas. But, sir, these sticks are square, 
and our pencils are always round. 

Teacher. Not always, for I have seen 
a carpenter use square pencils, and they 
would really be just as useful, but not 
so convenient ; but there is a very clever 
plan for making them round. I cannot ex- 
plain it to you now, but if you were to stand 
by, you might see these square pencils 
put into holes on one side of a machine. 
When once they are put in, they are drawn 
through by the machine itself, and come out 
at the other side round and smooth, as we 
see them here. They have only then to be 
divided each into three pieces, and we 
have our lead pencils waiting to be cut, 
for boys and girls to write and draw with. 
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LESSON 63. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 

** Will you walk into my parlour ? *" said 

the Spider to the Fly. 
" Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever 

you did spy; 
The way into my parlour is up a winding 

stair, 
And I have many curious things to show 

when you are there." 
« Oh no, no," said the little Fly, " to ask 

me is in vain. 
For who goes up your winding stair can 

ne'er come down again.'* 

** I'm sure you must be weary, dear, with 

soaring up so high ; 
Will you rest upon my little bed ?" said 

the Spider to the Fly. 
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" There are pretty curtains drawn around ; 

the sheets are fine and thin, 
And if you like to rest awhile, TU snugly 

tuck you in!" 
« Oh no, no," said the little Fly, " for I've 

often heard it said, 
Tbey never, ziever wake Sigain, who sleep 

upon your bed !** 
Said the cumiiiig Spider to tbe Fly, *' Dear 

friend, what can I do, 
To {»^ve the warn affeetioa I've aiwaji 

felt for you ? 
I have within my fpantf y, good shore of aH 

that's nice ; 
Fm «iTe you're very weleome — will you 

please to take a slice?" 
"Oh no, no," said the Httio Fly, '' kind mt, 

that cannot he^ 
I've heard what's in your pantry, and I do 

not wish to seel" 

"Sweet creature !*' said the Spider, " you'ie 
witty and yotf re wise, 
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How handsome are your gausy wings, how 
brilliant ai® yonr eyes ! 

I have a little looking-glass upon my par- 
lour shelf, 

If you'll step in one moment, dear, you 
shall b^M)ld yourself/' 

^ I thaok you, gentle sir," she said, ** for 
what you're pleased to say, 

And bidding you good morning ik)w, Til 
call another day/' 

The Spider turn'd him jouu^ aboni^ and 

went into his den, 
For well he knew the siUy Fly would soon 

oome back ;againi 
So he wove a subtle web, in a little eomer 

And set his table ready, to dine upon the 

Fly. 
Then he came out to his door agadp, and 

merrily did sing, 
"Come hither. Mther, pretty Fly, with the 

pearl and silver wjoog ; 
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Your robes are green and purple— there's 

a crest upon your head; 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but 

mine are dull as lead !" 

Alas, alas ! how very soon this silly little Fly, 
Hearing his wily, flattering words, came 

slowly flitting by ; 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then 

near and nearer drew, 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and 

green and purple hue — 
Thinking only of her crested head — ^poor 

foolish thing ! At last, 
Up jump'd the cunning Spider, and 

fiercely held her fast 
He dragged her up his winding stair, into 

his dismal den, 
Within his little parlour — ^biit she ne*er 

came out again ! 

And now, dear little children, who may 
this story read, 
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To idle, silly flattering words, I pray you 

ne'er give heed : 
Unto an evil counsellor, close heart and 

ear and eye. 
And take a lesson irom this tale of the 

Spider and the Fly. 



LESSON 64. 

THE STORY OF PUSS, TINEY, AND BESS, AS 
TOLD BY THEIR MASTER. 

The children of a neighbour of mine 
had a leveret given them for a plaything; 
it was at that time three months old. 
Understanding better how to teaze the 
poor creature than to feed it, and soon 
becoming weary of their charge, they con- 
sented that their father, who saw it pining 
and growing leaner every day, should offer 
it to me. It was soon known among the 
neighbours that I was pleased with the 
present, and in a short time I had as 
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many leverete odafered .me as would hare 
stocked a paddock. I undertook tbe care 
of throes to whom I gave t1^ nuuea of 
Puss, Tiney, and Bess. I built them 
bouses to sle^ in, and in l^e dMjtisBK 
they ran about the hall. P*i8s guew pre- 
sently familiar, would leap into my lap, 
raise himself on his hinder feet, and bite 
the hair from my temples ; he would let 
me take him, and carry him about in my 
arms, and has more than once fallen fiust 
asleep on my knee. He was ill three 
days, dnring which time I marsed him, 
kept him apart from his felkmB,aad hf 
constant care, and trying him with y^ 
xious herbs, restored him to perfect health. 
No creature could be more gratefoi tfaa« 
Pubs was after his recovery, which lie 
showed by licking my hand, fint the bade 
of it, tlien the palm, thea every finder 
tsepanctely, then between all the Sngem, 
as if anxious to leave no part nniaiiitod; 
this he never did but once a^gain, oa % 
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rambr oeeaaoon. I used to 'Cxttj him 
afiier break&st into Uie garden, n^here he 
lad himseif gen^ailly imder the leaves of 
a cucumber, sleeping or chewing the cud 
fiJU evening. He weadd often invite me 
to the garden, bj drumming upon mjr 
knee, 'and by a look which I could not 
mistake; if this did notsueceed, he would 
taioe the skiit of my ooat, a.nd pull it with 
all his fcHce. Thus Pu«s snight have been 
ffid to have been perfectly tamed ; his sfay-^ 
aess was done away, :and it was plain that 
he was faaf)pier with nie than when shut 
up witibi the other hares. 

Not so Tiney; upon him the kindest 
treatment had not the least effect. He 
too was Bkkf and in his sickness I did tor 
Mm all that I had done for Puss ; but 1^ 
after his recovery, I took the liberty to 
tstroke him, he would strike with his fore 
feet, sprang forward, and bite* He wsa 
however very ^atertaining in his way; 
ev^a his raiiiness was matter of mirth. 
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and in his play he preserved so grave aa 
air, and performed his feats in so solemn 
a manner, that in him too I had an agree* 
able companion. 

Bess, who died soon >afker he was full 
grown, and whose death was caused by 
his being turned into his box (which had 
been washed) while it was yet damp, was 
a hare of great humour and drollery. 
Puss was tamed by gentle usage, Tiney 
was not to be tamed at all, and Bess had 
a courage and confidence that made him 
tame from the beginning. I always ad- 
mitted them into the parlour after supper, 
when the carpet affording their feet a firm 
hold, they would frisk, and bound, and 
play a thousand gambols, in which Bess, 
being remarkably strong and fearless, was 
always superior to the rest. One evening 
a cat being in the room was so bold as to 
pat Bess upon the cheek. He showed his 
displeasure at this freedom by drumming 
upon her back till the cat was happy to 
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escape from under bis paws and hide her- 
self. 

I have said that each of these animals 
had a character of his own ; and their faces 
told so much of their character that, when 
I looked only on the fiwe of either, I knew 
at once which it was, just as a shepherd is 
said to know each of his flock. These 
creatures take great notice of any change 
in the place in which they live, and always 
put their noses down to find out what it 
means. A small hole being burnt in the 
carpet, it was mended with a patch ; they 
soon found it out, and looked closely into 
• every thread of the new piece. In their 
likes and dislikes they seemed to be a 
good deal guided by their smell. With 
some persons, though they saw them daily, 
they would never make friends, and would 
even scream if they offered to touch them ; 
but a miller coming in took their fancy at 
once ; his powdered coat had charms which 
they could not withstand. It is no wonder 
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tlmty hsLxing known these animate so vett^ 
I look upon the man who would hurt 
tZiem with great honor; he lih^le knows 
what gentle et eatures he wrongs, of what 
gratitude thej are capable, hem cbeerfbl 
thej are in their i^rits, how miKh they 
eojoj life, and that, if tbe^r seem, to hare a 
peculiar dread of man, it is only because 
he giTes them peeuliar eane for it. 



LESSON 65. 

EPITAPH ON A HAEE. 

Here lies whom hotmd did ne'er pursue, 
Nor swifter greyhotmd ft^w, 

Whose foot ne'er tainted morning dew; 
Nor ear heard huntsman's hallo. 

Old Tiney, surliest of his kind, 
Who, nursed with teiider care. 

And to domestk; bovnds confined. 
Was still a wild Jack-hare. 
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Thtmgb daly from my hancJ he took 

His pittance ererjr urgfit, 
He did it with a jealoaa look, 

And, when he could, wcmid Bfte. 

His diet was of wheat en bread; 

And milk, and oats, and straw ; 
Thistles, or krituees instead. 

With sand to scour his maw; 

On twigs of hawthorn he regaled, 

On pippins' russet peel^ 
And, when his juiejr salads feil'd^ . 

Sliced carrot pleased him well. 

A Turkey carpet was his lawn. 

Whereon he k)ved to bonnd. 
To skip and gambol like » fawn, 

And swing hifr tail arocmd. 

His frisking was at evening hfturs, 

For then he lost his fear. 
But most before approaching showers. 

Or when a storm drew near. 
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Eight years and five round-rolling moons 

He thus saw steal .away, 
Dozing out all his idle noons, 

And every night at play. 

I kept him for his humour's sake, 

For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache. 

And force me to a smile. 

But now beneath his walnut shade 

He finds his long last home. 
And waits, in snug concealment laid, 

Till gentler Puss shall come. 

He, still more aged, feels the shocks. 
From which no care can save, 

And, partner once of Tiney's box. 
Must soon partake his grave. 
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LESSON 66. 

THE WORLD AND THE MAP. 

The shape of the world is round, like that 
of an orange, and it is called The Globe,, 
because the word "globe" means some- 
thing round. This great globe is made up 
of land and wateri Water covers th« 
largest part of it, and is called the Sea» 
or the Ocean. 

The world is divided into many diflferent 
parts; but before I tell you apy thing 
about them, you must learn what* those 
words — East, West, North, South mean. 
You know that we do not always see the 
sun in the same part of the sky. In tbe 
morning we see him in one place; and in 
the middle of the day we see him in 
another; and then, in the evening, we vlook 
for him in a third place. 

Now the place where the sun is. first 
seen in the morning is called the East ; and 
that where he is at twelve o'clock in the 

p 
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day is the South ; and the place where we 
see him in the evening is the West ; and 
the place opposite to the South is called 
the North. The sun is never seen in the 
north part of the sky. 

A map is a picture of the world, or 'of 
some portion of it ; and a globe is a picture 
of the world, pasted upon a round ball, so 
, that the picture shall be shaped like the 
real world. But a flat map, hanging against 
the wall, or lying upon the table, will help 
you very well to find out the different parts 
of the world. The top of the map is the 
North ; the bottom of it is the South : the 
East is on your right band, and the West 
is on your left band. 

You can see, marked on the map of the 
world, four large portions into wliich it is 
divided. These are named — ^Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. We call these the 
Quarters of the world. And besides these 
you will see below Asia, on the east side, 
a great country, called Australia. This is 
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an island, that is, it has water all round it ; 
and there are many more islands near to it 

Europe and Asia are joined to each 
other. Africa is joined to Asia just in one 
place, or else Africa would be an island, 
like Australia. The great wide sea divides 
America from the other quarters of the 
world. 

You can see, also, on your map of the 
world, that a large portion of Africa is in 
the middle of the world, and so are some 
parts of Asia. America, you see, stretches 
from north to south, almost from one end 
of the world to the other. Europe reaches 
far to the north, and so does Asia ; but 
Africa does not stretch out far, either to 
the north, or to the south : most of it is in 
the middle part of the world. 



LESSON 67. 

EUROPE. 

Europe is joined to Asia on the east 
side : on the other three sides of it there 
p 2 
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is the sea. The sea on the north side of 
Europe is often called the Frozen Ocean, 
because it is covered with ice during a 
great part of the year ; and the land which 
lies near to it is always frozen quite hard 
during many months, and covered with 
snOw. There are no horses, or cows, or sheep 
to be seen there ; but a very useful crea- 
ture, called the rein-deer, which lives 
upon a small, dry plant, called rein-deer 
moss, which it scratches out from under 
the snow. The rein-deer is strong and 
tractable, and is of great use to the people 
who live in that country; it draws their 
sledges over the snow and ice; and its 
milk is a chief part of their food. They 
have no com there to make bread with. 
In the south of Europe both the sea and 
the land are very different from those in 
the north. In the south the sea is generally 
of a beautiful blue colour. And the land 
brings forth corn and fruit with less labour 
than in other parts of Europe. Grapes 
grow there for wine, and oranges^ and 
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lemons. Tn the west and middle of Europe 
the weather is not so warm as in the south ; 
but the land brings forth plenty of com, 
and grass, and many fruits. Our own 
country is in the west. You must look 
on your map for the sea on the western 
side of Europe, and there you will find two 
large islands, called the British Isles ; that 
is where we live. The largest island is 
Great Britain; it contains England, and 
Wales, and Scotland : the other is Ireland. 
Between the middle and the south of 
Europe the land rises into very high 
mountains, called the Alps; they are so 
high that you may see them when you are 
a very long way ofl^ rising far up into the 
sky, all white and shining; for snow and 
ice, which never melt, lie upon the highest 
parts of the Alps. Many rivers run down 
from the mountains. The eastern part of 
Europe, towards Asia, is full of great open 
plains ; you may travel over them for days, 
and never see a hill, sometimes not a tree. 
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but only grass, and horses and cattle feed- 
ing upon it : in other parts, the plains are 
covered with great forests, in which bears, 
and wolves, and other wild creatures live. 



LESSON 68. 

ASIA. 

Asia is much larger than Europe. The 
north part of Asia is, like that of Europe, 
very cold. Some of the people who live 
there make their houses under ground in 
the winter ; they dig a great square hole 
in the earth, and make a fire-place in 
the middle of it with stones : the hole is 
covered in with earth, and that is their 
house. The middle of Asia is full of im- 
mense plains, like those in the east of 
Europe; but some of those in Asia are 
full of sand or stones: the others are 
covered with grass. The people who live 
there are called Tartars ; they do not live 

« 
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in towns or villages, but wander over the 
plains with their camels, and horses, and 
sheep. In the east of Asia is the large 
and pleasant country of China, from which 
all our tea is brought. A great deal of 
sugar grows in China, as well as tea; and^ 
rice, and cotton, and many more good 
and useful things. The Chinese work very 
hard. They are very odd-looking ; for the 
men shave all their hair off, excepting one 
tuft upon the crown, and that grows very' 
long, and hangs all down their backs. 
When they are at work they twist this= 
long tail of hair round their neck, that it' 
may be out of their way. 

All the south of Asia is very hot indeed. 
Most beautiful flowers, and birds, and in- 
sects are found there, and spices, and 
precious stones ; but there are also many 
fierce bieasts, and terrible serpents. The 
chief country in the south is India, or 
Hindostein. Look on the map, and you 
will see what a great country it is, and 
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how fiir it reaches into the sea, on the 
south side. It is so hot that the people 
need scarcely any clothes; they dress 
themselves in thin cotton or muslin. They 
are of a very dark colour, and have long, 
smooth, black hair. There is hardly any 
furniture in an Indian cottage. The people 
sit upon the ground, and sleep upon a mat, 
which they weave from the hairy outside 
of the cocoa-nut. The cocoa-nut tree is 
very plentiful in India. In the north of 
India there are the very highest moun- 
tain in the world; some of them are 
almost twice as high as the Alps in 
Europe. 

In the south-western part of Asia is a 
country called Syria, and another called 
Arabia. Between these two is the land 
where nearly all the great things we read 
of in the Bible came to pass, and where 
our Saviour was bom, lived and died for 
us. We call it now Palestine, and the 
Holy Land ; in the Bible, you know, it is 
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called the land of Canaan. It is not now 
so beautiful as it was when the Jews lived 
there; for men do not now take much 
pains to till the ground; and all round 
about Jerusalem the land looks very dry 
and stony. But Bethlehem, where our 
Saviour was born, looks pleasant still ; for 
there are many gardens of grape-vines, 
and fig-trees, and olives growing near it. 
In Arabia is the desert, where the chil- 
dren of Israel wandered for forty years, 
and the mountain where God spoke to 
them^ and gave them the ten command- 
ments. 

Arabia is mostly made up of deserts, 
where the ground under your feet is all 
hot, dry sand; but here and there there 
are grassy places, with trees, and springs 
of water; and the Arabs live in tents, 
and go from one green ispot to another. 
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LESSON 69. 

AFRICA. 

The Red Sea flows between Arabia and 
Egypt ; and Egypt is in Africa. Egypt is 
a long, narrow country ; the river Nile runs 
quite through it. Every year the river 
overflows its banks, and covers the land 
with water ; and for several weeks you see • 
the houses and trees standing in the midst 
of water. The mud which the waters leave 
upon the land makes every thing grow so 
fast, that the people of Egypt get three or 
four crops from their fields every year. 
Between Egypt and the sea, on the eastern 
side of Africa, the land is a great desert, 
like those I told you of just now in Arabia, 
only this is much larger. Many persons 
have died of thirst while trying to travel 
across it. There are some wells of water ; 
but it is a long way from one well to 
another. Below this Great Desert is Negro- 
land, where all the people are black, and 
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have woolly hair. The most southern part 
of Africa belongs to the English : we call 
it The Cape ; but between the Negro-land 
and the south, there is a very great deal 
of land which we do not know much about. 
Those persons who have seen any plart of 
it say that there are thousands of wild 
beasts roaming about there ; some are very 
beautiful, and harmless also, but others are 
very fierce. There are great numbers of 
lions, and troops of elephants; and the 
men who dwell in that land are wild 
and fierce, and fight terribly with one 
another. 



LESSON 70. 

AMERICA. 

You see on the map how very far Ame- 
rica stretches from north to south, and in 
the middle it becomes narrow ; so that in 
one part there is only a narrow neck of 
land between the two seas. This divides 
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America into two parts : the part on the 
north of that narrow neck of land is called 
North America; and the part on the 
south of it is South America. It was a 
very long time before the people who lived 
in Europe, and Asia, and Africa knew that 
there was another large portion of the 
world, lying fer away from them, beyond 
the sea. At last, in the year 1492, a clever 
man, called Columbus, who thought there 
must be more land in the west» sailed out 
across the sea till he found America. When 
the people of Europe heard that there was 
another great land, with plenty of rivers, 
and trees, and fruits, and that there was 
gold and silver to be found there, many 
persons went over the sea to settle in 
America. People went from England, 
and settled on the eastern side of North 
America: they did not find gold there, 
but they found a pleasant country, covered 
with woods ; and the men who were living 
in the woods, spent their time in hunting. 
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and fishing, and clothed themselves ivith 
the skins of beasts. By little and little 
the English people cut down the woods, 
fin4 spread themselves over the country, 
andjfpuilt towns and villages. And now 
the greatest part of North America belongs 
to people who speak English, and live 
much in the same way that we do. Part 
of the country looks very much like Eng- 
land, and is full of corn-fields, orchards, 
and pastures for the cattle; but a great 
deal of the land is still covered with forests. 
There is a long line of mountains all along 
the western side of America, and in some 
parts, both of North and South America, 
a great deal of gold and silver is found 
amongst the mountains. South America 
is very warm, because a great deal of it is 
in the middle part of the world. It is 
famous for great rivers, and thick forests 
of very large trees, and also for very large, 
flat plains, which are covered with long 
grass. In the forests great climbing-plants^ 
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with very bright, gay flowers, climb up the 
stems of the trees, and hang so thickly 
about their branches, that it is like a green 
wall, and men are often obliged to cut 
their way through with a hatchet. The 
trees are full of monkeys, and of parrots 
and other birds, which keep up a constant 
screaming and chattering; and there are 
also a great many kinds of wild beasts, 
which live among the trees. The smallest 
and most beautiful birds in the world are 
found in South America ; they are called 
Humming-birds; and some of them are 
no bigger than a large bee. 



LESSON 71. 

AUSTRALIA AND ISLANDS OF THE 
PACIFIC. 

When men had found out the way to 
America, they began to sail round the 
south of it into the very wide sea, which 
is between America and Asia. They found 
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a great many islands in this sea ; and at 
last they found out Australia, that very 
large island, which is to the south-east of 
Asia. They were surprised to find that 
the trees, and flowers, and the beasts which 
they saw there, were quite different from 
any that had been seen in the other parts 
of the world. There were no fruits which 
were good to eat, though there were some 
which looked like cherries, with the stone 
growing outside; and others looked like 
pears, but they were as hard as wood. But 
now Englishmen have gone to live in 
Australia; and they have planted many 
of the fruits and vegetables which we have 
in England. They have also built towns 
in several places in Australia; but all 
these towns are near the sea : no one has 
yet gone very far into the middle of the 
country, for they do not find much water 
there. Even in those parts where English- 
men are living, the rivers dry up partly 
during some months in the year: then 
they look like a number of ponds, with dry 
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places between them; but a few large 
rivers have always water in them. You 
will see on the map, to the east of Aus- 
tralia, two islands close together, which 
are called New Zealand. Englishmen 
have gone there also to live ; and it is a 
very fine country. The people whom the 
English found there are strong and clever; 
but they were sadly fierce and cruel : they 
were fond of fighting, and after a battle 
they used to eat their prisoners. Since 
the English have gone to live in the 
country, the men of New Zealand have 
been learning better things : many of them 
can read the Bible, and live in a happy, 
peaceable manner; and we may hope all 
of them will become Christians. 

Australia has become quite famous lately 
for the great quantity of gold^which has 
been found there. x^'' 
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